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Koppers Chemistry 
helps cut 
construction 

costs 


New, low-cost, pole-type buildings are going up 
all over the country. Farmers, lumber dealers, 
and builders are hanging structures of every 
size and shape on a framework of poles, chemi- 
cally protected with creosote against decay and 
termites. They have found by experience that 
these poles, supplied by Koppers and other wood 
treaters, are the simple, easy-to-build answer to 


their construction problems. 
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CHEMICALS 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA ©: Also producers of plastics, 
tar products, metal products, and dyestuffs - Designers and builders of coke ovens, steel mills, chemical plants. 
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want to GET RICH 
OVERNIGHT through 
¢ INVESTMENTS? 










Forget it. It 
can’t be done. 
Uranium, titani- 
um and bullium 
make pleasant 
reading ... and 

leasant dreams. 

ut long after 
any speculative 
boom reaches its usual sorry end, 
there will remain the sound principles 
of investing used by successful in- 
vestors today. 

Thousands of investors have been 
receiving facts and intelligent guid- 
ance from a new magazine especially 
for investors. Its name is simply, 
INVESTOR. It’s pocket size. It’s 
easy to read. Its authors reflect the 
most capable minds in the entire 
financial community. 

Gerald M. Loeb, for example, con- 
tributes a regular monthly column 
entitled ‘‘Double Dividends.”’ Many 
subscribers tell us his pithy, down-to- 
earth column itself is worth many 
times the subscription price. In al- 
most every issue, Mr. Loeb discusses 
specific securities which, in his judg- 
ment, have characteristics justifying 
investment or speculative interest. 
Mr. Loeb is the author of the best- 
selling, ‘do-it-yourself’? book on how 
to make profits in the stock market. 
“The Battle for Investment Sur- 
vival.”’ 

Every month this new magazine 
will bring you a summary of what 
brokers throughout the country are 
recommending to clients. A separate 
department features portfolio analy- 
ses of readers who oclenit their lists. 
(A survey shows this to be one of the 
most popular features of the book.) 
A recently added feature dealing with 
Investment Clubs, is gaining nation- 
wide interest. 

And there is much more of practical 
help to every investor. 

he subscription rate for IN- 
VESTOR is $5 per year. We’d be de- 
lighted to have you try a special 
6-months trial for only $2. 

For your 6-months trial, print your 
name and address and clip it to this 
ad. Send it to us with $2. 

This may prove to be the soundest 
$2 investment you’ve ever made. 


INVESTOR 


The Guide to Timely Investing 


150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 
Fw-4 

















Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
November 17, 1955, a dividend of seventy-five 
cents (75c) per share was declared on the Com- 

mon Stock of the Corporation, pay- 
able December 20, 1955, to Com- 
mon stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 10, 
1955. 
The Board also declared a divi- 
dend of one dollar nine and three- 
eighths cents ($1.09375) per share on the $4.375 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Corporation, 
payable December 15, 1955, to Preferred stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 


December 1, 1955. 
S. A. McCASKEY, JR. 
Secretary 











The Beneficial Man is 
a Good Man to Know 


The Beneficial Man’s job is to make small loans to families 
who want extra cash for worthwhile purposes and also to help 
finance the purchase of consumer goods and services. 


The Beneficial Man is a good neighbor because by helping 
individual families successfully manage their financial 
affairs, he helps everyone in the community. 


----@ BENEFICIAL loan is for a beneficial purpose. 








In 1955, more families 


are being served by Beneficial - Beneficial 
than ever before— 3 NANCE 


Over 950 offices in the United States and Canada | SYSTEM 

















nance Co: 


BENEFICIAL BUILDING - WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 














Business in New 


Expansion Phase 


Instead of declining slightly as previously expected, 
capital outlays promise to set a new peak during 1956. 


This will lend important support to the business boom 


tr of the important reasons for 
the general prosperity prevail- 
ing during the entire postwar period 
has been the consistently high level 
of business spending for expansion 
and modernization. Such outlays 
never equaled as much as $10 billion 
in any prewar year, but averaged 
$20.6 billion from 1947 through 1950 
and slightly over $27 billion during 
1951-55. In view of the volatile na- 
ture of capital expenditures, the con- 
sistency of this spending has been as 
surprising as its total amount; in no 
year during the two postwar periods 
mentioned did outlays vary from the 
averages by as much as $1.5 billion. 


Expansion Cannot Wait 


Abnormal stimulating influences 
have been at work throughout the 
past decade. First it was necessary to 
make up the deficiencies accumulated 
during the depression and the war; 
then defense facilities had to be ex- 
panded to meet Korean War needs. 
Since a goodly proportion of the 
added capacity was as readily adapt- 
able to civilian as to military needs, 
it has been assumed until recently 
that the pace of industrial expansion 
would slow down a bit for a year or 


two, at least, though it has been antic- 


ipated that the level would remain 
high in order to take care of the large 
requirements expected for the ’sixties. 
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But it now appears that additional 
large-scale expansion cannot wait. In 
industry after industry, current rec- 
ord-breaking production is bumping 
against ceilings imposed by existing 
capacity and existing raw material 
supplies; the latter factor, of course, 
merely reflects inadequate capacity 
among basic material producers. In 
addition, labor is becoming scarce in 
some lines, and this condition prom- 
ises to grow even more restrictive. 

President Cordiner of General 
Electric recently pointed out that the 
labor force will probably increase by 
only 14 per cent over the next decade 
whereas it is estimated that the na- 
tion will need 40 per cent more goods 
and services. Accordingly, further 
mechanization will be required in or- 
der to cut man-hour requirements. 
Advancing wage rates constitute an- 
other force acting in the same di- 
rection. 

Practically all major metals are in 
short supply, with the most pro- 
nounced and probably the longest- 
lived deficit existing in steel. Al- 
though producers increased their an- 
nual ingot capacity from 91.2 million 
tons at the beginning of 1947 to 125.8 
million tons eight years later (and 
have raised it still more in 1955), 
they cannot begin to fill orders fast 
enough to catch up with demand. The 
industry expects to have to add three 





to four million ingot tons of capacity 
annually for at least five vears, with 
one source estimating that this pace 
will last through 1970. Aluminum 
suppliers are in a similar position; 
copper is as short as steel (though a 
balance between demand and supply 
is expected sooner in this case) ; even 
lead, normally easily available, is hard 
to get. 


Paper, Cement, Power 


Practically all grades of paper and 
paperboard are extremely scarce. The 
price of newsprint at New York was 
recently raised from $126 to $131 a 
ton, but some users are paying up to 
$181. Cement capacity has risen from 
241.6 million barrels at the beginning 
of 1947 to 294.3 million at the close 
of 1954, but a further increase of 15 
per cent is scheduled for next year, 
and this may mount to 40 per cent 
by 1959. Although electric power 
generating capacity has more than 
doubled since 1946, utilities must con- 
tinue to expand their facilities for 
decades to come. 

Paced by a New York Central or- 
der in the amount of $118 million, 
railroads have re-entered the freight 
car market in volume. At the end of 
October, nearly 62,000 cars were on 
order (against less than 13,000 a year 
earlier), and heavy buying in Novem- 
ber and December is expected to 
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boost the year-end backlog to 145,000. 
Due to the steel shortage, many of 
these will not be delivered until 1957. 
Airlines must also expand their 
equipment; in addition to substantial 
orders for planes powered with turbo- 
prop and piston engines, four lines 
have recently placed orders for jet 
aircraft in an amount exceeding $700 
million. 

The great majority of companies 
are sharing in the latest wave of ex- 
pansion and modernization, but the 
trend is shown most clearly by spend- 
ing plans recently announced by a few 
giant enterprises. Outlays this year 
by American Telephone and Standard 
Oil (New Jersey) will amount to 


Oil Business Is An Attractive Side-Line 


$1.7 billion and $1 billion, respec- 
tively—record sums in both cases— 
but next year these two companies 
anticipate expenditures of $2 billion 
and $1.2 billion. U. S. Steel and Ford 
will each spend some $500 million in 
1956. Chrysler expects to invest over 
$1 billion in new facilities within the 
next five years, compared with $630 
million in the ten years 1946 through 
1955. 

The McGraw-Hill Department of 
Economics in October conducted a 
survey of 1956 spending intentions 
which showed that next year’s out- 
lays by all non-farm businesses will 
be $33.4 billion, some 13 per cent 
more than the ‘record-breaking $29.4 


Some companies have branched out into the petro- 


leum industry as a logical extension of their activi- 


ties; others have actively sought further diversification 


pyre recent years, companies in 
almost every industry have at- 
tempted to secure increased diversifi- 
cation of products and markets. In 
some cases, this has resulted in some 
rather odd combinations of activities. 
But for many years, it has not been 
unusual to find moderate or even 
substantial interests in crude oil pro- 
duction by organizations in various 
fields deriving their principal reven- 
ues from production of other items. 

There are a few non-petroleum 
enterprises which could hardly have 
avoided getting into the oil business 
even if they had wanted to. Carbon 
black producers, for example, have 
always used natural gas as their prin- 
cipal raw material (they now use 
crude oil as well), and in order to 
protect their supply positions they 
developed their own sources of nat- 
ural gas. In most areas, it is impos- 
sible to produce gas without obtain- 
ing oil too. Thus, these companies 
have been net sellers of crude oil for 
many years in addition to both buying 
(in some areas) and selling (in 
others) natural gas. Last year, Col- 
umbian Carbon derived 23 per cent 
of its revenues from oil and natural 
gas sales ; oil contributed 12.5 per cent 
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Industrials With Oil Interests 


American Cyana- Monsanto Chemi- 
mid cal 

Aro Equipment Newmont Mining 

Climax Molyb- Noranda Mines 
denum Penn-Texas Corp. 

Columbian Carbon Phelps Dodge 

Distillers Corp.- Pittsburgh Plate 


Seagrams Glass 
Dome Mines Sunshine Mining 
Holly Sugar Time Inc. 
Long Bell Lumber Twentieth Century- 
Matson Navigation Fox 


United Carbon 
U. S. Smelting 
Wright-Hargreaves 


McIntyre Porcu- 
pine Mines 
Mengel Company 





of United Carbon’s sales and natural 
gas 29.8 per cent. 

Lumber and other organizations 
with large land holdings in oil- 
producing areas also got into the 
business naturally. Lease rentals and 
royalties furnished $268,000 of in- 
come to Long-Bell Lumber last year ; 
its net income from all sources was 
$3.7 million. Comparable figures for 
Mengel Company were $147,000 and 
$1.1 million. Holly Sugar owns a 
seven per cent interest in the Wor- 








billion for 1955. Manufacturing in- 
dustries will spend nearly $12.1 bil- 
lion against $9.3 billion this year. The 
steel, automobile, non-ferrous metal 
and chemical groups are scheduled to 
show the largest gains. 

At least equally significant is the 
fact that over half the respondents 
expected to maintain the 1956 level 
of outlays in 1957, while another one- 
fourth plan to better the 1956 per- 
formance in the following year. Thus, 
for several years to come the economy 
will have the benefit of a high rate 
of activity in the important capital 
goods industries. This will lend in- 
dispensable support to the business 
boom. THE END 
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land Field in Wyoming and _ also 
holds 28 per cent of the stock of 
Holly Oil. Twentieth Century-Fox 
had five test wells drilled on its Bev- 
erly Hills studio property last year 
and expects future revenues from this 
source to be “substantial.” 

A number of companies active in 
other extractive fields have found it 





















an easy transition to branch out into § ™ 
the oil business. Penn-Texas, af @ 
bituminous coal producer, has inter- § H 
ests in large producing acreages in 

Texas and Pennsylvania. Sunshine 

Mining formed an oil division in th 
1954, and by the close of the year § /” 
had completed 20 wells in Alberta. § ™ 
Newmont Mining drilled 58 wells in § “ 
the Gulf of Mexico off the Louisiana th 
coast through 1954, 36 of them pro- : 
ducers, The company also owns 522,-§ 
520 shares of Continental Oil. § ™ 
Climax Molybdenum expects to gross Pe 
$1.5 million this year from its lease ff ““ 
and royalty holdings. U. S. Smelting - 
has lease and royalty interests in 





Texas and New Mexico from which 
production of 65-70,000 barrels a 
month is being obtained. Dome 
Mines owns 18.3 per cent of Dome 
Exploration (Western), while No- 
randa Mines and Wright-Hargreaves 
have interests in Anglo-American 
Exploration; these are Western Ca- 
nadian ventures. 

Phelps Dodge and McIntyre Por- 
cupine have confined their oil invest- 
Please turn to page 29 
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Peak Year for the Tire Makers 


Results should top 1954 by wide margins. Growing auto popula- 


tion broadens industry's sales base. With strong cyclical factors 


diminishing, shares have improved in status in recent years 


| apd major tire producer is shar- 
ing in this year’s sumptuous 
feast. With an unprecedented rate 
of automobile output supplying the 
strongest stimulus, total tire produc- 
tion in the first three quarters of 1955 
bounced 30 per cent above the com- 
parable year-ago level. And as cur- 
rent prospects indicate the year will 
end in a flourish, the industry seems 
certain to pass the 100 million mark 
in output of passenger car, bus and 
truck casings for the first time in its 
history. 

The peak sales and earnings figures 
consequently being reported make 
highly enjoyable stockholder reading. 
Less heralded, but perhaps of greater 
investment significance, have been 
the strides made by the tire manu- 
facturers in their progress towards a 
brighter and more stable future. As 
a result of these improvements in the 
industry’s basic roots, the tire shares 
are rising in investment stature. 


Higher Sales Ahead 


The growing caravan of vehicles on 
the nation’s highways has become an 
important stabilizing influence on the 
industry’s operations. Today there 
are more than 60 million in use, about 
three times the total in 1929, and the 
total is expected to reach 70 million 
by 1960. Since demand for replace- 
ment tires follows a much steadier 
pattern than do sales of original 
equipment, each new vehicle on the 
road adds one more molecule of secur- 
ity to future prospects. Based on re- 
sults to date, more than 60 million re- 





U.S. Rubber 


placement casings will be sold this 
year, and even higher sales would ap- 
pear to be inevitable in the years 
ahead. 

Another means for leveling out 
cyclical peaks and valleys has been 
diversification into non-tire activities 
through two broad channels. The first 
has involved expanding output and 
uses of rubber in products other than 
tires which are less susceptible to 
sales variations, such as foam rubber, 
conveyor an transmission belting, 
hosing and tubing, shoes and a host 
of other items. These activities have 
shown tremendous growth in the last 
25 years, accounting for 37 per cent 
of total domestic rubber consumption 
in 1954 as against 10.5 per cent in 
1929; and opportunities for further 
expansion, especially in foam rubber, 
are promising. 


Gaining entrance into a variety of 
fields entirely outside rubber has been 
the second major avenue of diversifi- 
cation. In addition to lessening its 
dependence on tire production, the 
industry has won footholds in busi- 
nesses ranging from basic chemicals 
and plastics to movie making and re- 
tail stores which offer wider profit 
margins and have even better growth 
potentials than tire production. The 
net result of all these diversification 
efforts is that while tires are still the 
biggest single revenue source, they 
now account for only half of industry 
sales. An even larger proportion of 
profits is expected to be derived from 
non-tire lines in the future. 

Independence from speculative raw 
materials is another constructive 
achievement in the tire maker’s 
search for stability. Before the cre- 
ation of synthetic rubber the industry 
was at the mercy of external political 
and économic forces which controlled 
the major natural rubber supplies. 
The availability of the synthetic va- 
riety has not only removed these un- 
certainties, but has considerably re- 
stricted the wide price fluctuations 
for natural rubber that plagued oper- 
ations in the past. And since the 
bulk of tires are now made with ray- 
on or nylon cords, the industry no 
longer depends on cotton, another 
speculative commodity. 

Synthetic rubber has proved a boon 
in other respects too, since without it 
today’s immensely-expanded rubber 
demands could not be met by the tree- 
grown type alone. And because of its 
greater resistance to aging, oil, sun- 
light and inflammability, it is esti- 
mated that over one-third of present 
rubber requirements can best be 
served by the synthetics, while the 
natural product holds a quality ad- 
vantage for about one-fourth of the 
market. In the area between either 
type can be used, and thus far in 1955 


Leading Tire and Rubber Companies 








7——--——- Sales (Millions) ———, —~——Earned Per Share = 
Years 7— Annual —— 7—9 Months—, -—Annual— -9 Months -Dividends— Recent 

Company ended: 1953 1954 1954 1955 1953 1954 1954 1955 1954 ¥*1955 Price Yield 
Dayton Co a re Oct. 31 $62.1 $55.9 $39.7 $48.0 $2.57 $1.81 $0.85 $2.38 $1.25 $1.00 26 3.8% 
he eee Oct. 31 1,029.4 916.0 688.0 804.5 5.89 5.02 3.51 4.63 1.88 2.50 76 BX 
. & ree Nov.30 205.4 217.0 155.0 209.8 4.91 3.18 3.26 4.90 2.00 s2.00 58 3.4 
Goodrich (B. F.) ............. Dec. 31 674.6 630.7 466.5 561.9 4.08 4.40 3.11 3.66 1.60 1.90 74 2.6 
Goodyear Tire ...........:..<. Dec. 31 1,210.5 1,090.1 789.2 1,025.4 5.14 5.04 3.26 4.32 1.63 2.00 61 aa 
Lee Rubber a AE ee Oct. 31 46.3 39.4 27.9 31.6 2.00 1.66 1.13 1.34 133. 120 22 5.5 
Seiherling Rubber ........... Dec. 31 40.4 35.7 27.2 34.2 2.11 0.02 0.19 1.74 0.30 None 15 xt 
Pp Sey ee Dec. 31 839.8 782.5 587.3 688.8 5.19 4.29 3.05 3.47 2.00 s2.00 47 4.2 





*Paid in 1955 or indicated current rate. s—Plus stock. 
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nearly 58 per cent of total rubber 
consumed has been synthetic. 

The turning over of the Govern- 
ment’s synthetic rubber plants to pri- 
vate hands earlier this year was an 
important development for the rub- 
ber manufacturers, with four of the 
leading tire producers well repre- 
sented in the sale. 

As a result of these many construc- 
tive changes, the tire makers have 
come a long way toward attainment 
of a sound and stable operating base. 
With the long range outlook con- 


siderably brightened, their equities 
have improved in investment position. 
Despite the spectacular market rise 
experienced by the group since the 
late 1930s, which has been second 
enly to the papers, the shares are not 
extravagantly priced in respect to 
current earnings, although yields are 
small. Firestone and Goodrich are 
the highest in quality, but Goodyear 
and U.S. Rubber are of sound grade. 
The others range from a_business- 
man’s risk such as General and Lee, 
to Seiberling, a radical speculation. 


Import Tide Is Rising 


Japan and Gerrnany in particular are stepping up 


sales to U.S.—and stepping on toes of some U.S. 


producers. Situation serious? 
hether the rising tide of foreign 
goods entering the United 
States is getting anywhere near high 
water mark depends on who places 
the mark. 

With the resurgence of manufac- 
turing strength in other parts of the 
world, some American producers are 
feeling the weight of competition 
from overseas, and it is testing some 
domestic sinews. 

Relief recently afforded watch- 
makers and bicycle manufacturers 
and the anguished cries of the blouse 
producers have received wide notice. 
Now the makers of chemicals and 
cutlery are beginning to add _ their 
voices to the din. 


"Had Gone Too Far" 


The bicycle industry is wont to 
point out that it merely presented 
simple proof of injury before the 
President, and the Chief Executive 
was ‘bound by law to grant relief. 
Now they will tell you even Govern- 
ment officials agree, and cite U.S. 
Ambassador te Great Britain Win- 
throp Aldrich as saying in a public 
address that tariff “reduction had 
gone too far and unemployment had 
resulted.” 

How far is too far? Since 1948 the 
duty on light-weight bikes had been 
successively cut from 30 per cent by 
value to 7% per cent. Result: Bicycle 
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What of future? 


U.S. Lines 


imports, which in 1949 accounted for 
a traditional 1.3 per cent of the Amer- 
ican two-wheeler market by 1954, had 
risen to a whopping 38 per cent of 
sales here. On the basis of such fig- 
ures, the President hiked duties to 
11% per cent last August. But it will 
have little effect on this year’s figures. 
Imports are expected to top a million 
units and to amount to roughly 39 per 
cent of total U.S. volume. 
Interestingly enough Great Britain 
(spurred by currency devaluation 


and export promotion) used to supply § 
almost all the cycles we imported. 
Now it has been whittled down to 
little better than a third of the total 
by Germany, France and the Low 
Countries. 

But the two-wheel men here be- 
lieve they have established the Gov- 
ernment’s intention that bicycles used 
in this country will be made by Amer- 
ican labor and management. 

Emboldened by a kindred belie, 
the blouse manufacturers are out to 
make their case. They view with 
alarm the rapid growth of imports 
under the Tariff Commission’s desig- 
nation of cotton wearing apparel. This 
item amounted to some $700,000 
worth in 1950. For the first eight 
months of this year it aggregates bet- 
ter than $7.8 million. But what is 
more, in 1950. Japanese goods made 
up only a little more than a third of 
the total; today the total includes 
little merchandise from anywhere else. 
And almost all this is blouses, the 
domestic producers claim. 


More Reasonable Comparison 


Impressive, yes. But look at the 
whole picture. Blouse imports were 
roughly 120,000 dozen last year. So 
far this year they’re at an annual rate 
of 3.5 million—a jump of almost 300 
per cent. However, American manu- 
facturers, who turned out 12.5 mil- 
lion dozen blouses in 1954, are slated 
tc produce 15 million this year. Is 
this increase in spite of Japanese im- 
ports? Or is it perhaps because of the 
same market impetus that prompted 
those imports? 

Although comparable figures are 
not readily available in the chemical 
and cutlery fields, the spectre of grow- 
ing imports from our long-time com- 
petitor, Germany, has raised some 
hue and a little cry. 

Yes, imports are up. They’re ex- 
pected to reach a new postwar high 
of $11 billion this year. But compara- 
tively they can hardly be considered 
a serious threat to American industry. 
While goods from abroad amounted 
to 3.3 per cent of our gross national 
product in 1951, they will have 
dropped to a mere 2.9 per cent this 
year. On this basis they cannot be 
expected, now or in the near future, 
to have any real or lasting effect on 
sales or earnings of United States 
industry. 
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Utility Issues for 


The Income Seeker 


Despite their depression-resistant characteristics, 


utility shares now furnish better yields than the more 


volatile industrial group. Here are ten sound issues 


| een for many utility issues have 
dipped well below the highs re- 
corded earlier this year, with the re- 
sult that indicated returns from these 
securities hold considerable attraction 
for the income seeker. As shown by 
the statistical data on page 17, the 
average yield from Standard & Poor’s 
index of 20 utilities now stands at 
4.61 per cent, close to a full per- 
centage point above the return af- 
forded by industrial shares. 

This does not necessarily mean that 
utility issues are currently on the bar- 
gain counter. In the not-too-distant 
past, yields of between six and seven 
per cent were available from high- 
grade operating utilities whereas to- 
day it is comparatively difficult to find 
issues which yield as much as five per 
cent, combined with good quality. At 
the same time, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that utility shares are not 
overpriced in relation to the market 
as a whole, particularly in view of 
their underlying defensive character- 
istics. 


Adverse Factors 


Admittedly, there are some factors 
in the current utility picture which 
have adverse implications. One is the 
matter of inflation in the economy 
which invariably hurts the utilities be- 
cause their earnings are generally 
based on the fixed original cost of 
their facilities and do not keep pace 
with their costs which inevitably rise 
when prices go up. On this score, 
however, it seems likely that inflation- 
ary elements will be kept in check by 
credit controls and other economic 
measures. 

Another cause of concern is the 
changed political situation arising from 
the President’s heart attack. While 
it cannot be denied that a worsening 
of the regulatory atmosphere might 
well follow a change to a Democratic 
administration, it should be kept in 
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mind that utilities are by and large 
regulated at the state and local level. 
Therefore, it would take a political 
calamity of some magnitude to turn 
the clock back to the days of un- 
reasonable and punitive utility regula- 
tion. 

On the more favorable side, there 
are many factors which overshadow 
the uncertain elements in the utility 
industry outlook. Basically, the utili- 
ties are a growth industry, expanding 
both in the number of customers 
served and in the use of electricity by 
those customers. Prospects for in- 
creased use are favored by the na- 
tion’s growing population, which may 
reach 200 million persons by 1970. 
And larger use of power is implicit in 
growing sales of electric stoves, 
ciothes dryers, dishwashers, television 
sets, air conditioning units and the 
like. Average residential electric use 
through the country was 2,549 kilo- 
watt hours in 1954 vs. 1,022 kwh in 
1942; within a decade it is not un- 
likely that the average household will 
use more than 5,000 kilowatt hours 
per year. 

Increased sales of heat pumps, 
which both heat and cool a home 
with a single installation, promise to 
be a big load-booster for the utilities. 
The movement toward automation or 
mechanical control of industrial proc- 
esses means greater use of electricity. 


And considerably increased use of 
power is foreseen in the production 
of titanium and zirconium by electro- 
lytic methods as well as in the mining 
of taconite ore. Meanwhile, the utili- 
ties’ own costs should be held in check 
by the use of more efficient generating 
equipment which steadily reduces the 
amount of coal needed to produce a 
given quantity of power. 

Atomic reactors, rather than posing 
« threat to the industry, are now gen- 
erally accepted as opening up possi- 
bilities for a new low-cost fuel source. 
But in the foreseeable future, consid- 
erable emphasis will continue to be 
placed on conventional generating 
plants which can still produce power 
at a substantially lower cost than by 
nuclear fission. 


Attractive Yields 


Ten utility issues are listed in the 
accompanying table which afford 
vields of five per cent or better while 
at the same time representing good 
investment quality. Dividends appear 
secure and provide attractive returns 
in the current market for the investor 
seeking stability of income and mod- 
erate long-range appreciation possi- 
bilities. In the case of Public Service 
Company of Indiana, the exception- 
ally liberal return afforded reflects 
uncertainties stemming from a recent 
rate decision, Last month, the Indiana 
Public Service Commission rejected 
the company’s request for rate in- 
creases which would provide for a re- 
turn of six per cent on its investment, 
the Commission holding that a 5.4 per 
cent return was adequate. While the 
decision is obviously an adverse de- 
velopment, the company has filed an 
appeal in the courts and prevailing 
uncertainties seem amply discounted 
by current market quotations for the 
shares. 


Utilities Yielding 5% or Better 


-—— Earned Per Share ——, 


-—Annual—.~ 


1953 
California Electric Power........ $0.88 
Columbus & So. Ohio Elec....... 2.15 
pn eee 2.22 
Iowa-Ill. Gas & Elec............. 2.41 
New England Electric........... 1.18 
New York State Elec. & Gas..... 2.55 
Public Service Elec. & Gas....... 1.80 
Public Service of Indiana........ 2.36 
Rochester Gas & Elec............ 3.30 
Wisconsin Public Service........ 1.54 





*12 months ended September 30. 


r- *12 Mos. ~ Indic. Recent 

1954 1954 1955 Dividend Price Yield 

$0.73 $0.72 $0.87 $0.70 14 5.0% 
1.84 1.88 2.30 1.60 32 5.0 
2.26 2.29 2.25 1.80 35 5.1 
2.04 2.00 2.28 1.80 34 5.3 
1.16 12 iz 0.90 16 5.6 
2.59 2.65 2.95 2.00 39 5.1 
1.96 1.83 2.19 1.80 34 5.3 
2.39 2.35 2.42 2.00 37 5.4 
3.20 3.11 3.34 2.24 43 5.2 
1.52 1.44 1.67 1.10 22 5.0 


News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Steck Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Admiral Corporation C+ 

Now at 21, stock is a speculation 
based on success of mechanization 
program. (Paid $1 in 1954; 75c so 
far this year.) Despite a sharp drop 
in defense shipments, company was 
able to increase its sales during the 
quarter ended September 30 but 
earnings nevertheless dropped to 61 
cents per share from 77 cents in the 
like 1954 period. Competition in both 
electronics and appliances continues 
keen but large investment in automa- 
tion techniques is beginning to pay 
off. Newest product is a new portable 
transistor radio powered by a solar 
battery. 


Allis-Chalmers B 

At 67, stock yields 6% on its $4 
annual dividend, paid since 1952, and 
is worth including in a businessman’s 
list despite its cyclical characteristics. 
For 1955, sales are expected to sur- 
pass the record high of 1953. But 
because of higher costs, profits will 
approximate $6.90 per common share 
vs. $7.20 in 1954 on 500,000 fewer 
shares. However, plant moderniza- 
tion and higher selling prices are 
gradually restoring profit margins. 
New orders so far in 1955 have ex- 
ceeded last year by $50 million, about 
half of which has been reflected in 
sales, the remainder increasing the 
backlog. 


Bullard C-+- 

Now at 32, stock is a highly cyclical 
issue, and appears amply priced on a 
speculative basis despite relatively fa- 
vorable near-term prospects. (Paid 
$4 plus 10% stock in 1954; $1 so far 
this year.) Because of heavy tooling 
expenses incident to bringing out a 
new line of machines,-company will 
wind up this year with a loss com- 
pared with a profit of $6.61 a common 
share in 1954. However, during the 
third quarter there was a substantial 
increase in the order backlog and it 
is now at a higher level than at any 
8 


time since April 1954. A return to a 
profitable basis is indicated over the 
near-term, but results will likely con- 
tinue to show wide year-to-year vari- 
ations. 


Container Corporation B 

Basic uptrend in consumption of 
paper products is a favorable longer 
term factor; recent price 68. (Paying 
$3 in 1955.) A new $30 million 
bleached sulphate and board mill with 
a 300-ton-a-day capacity will be built 
at Brewton, Ala. The first of its kind 
to be owned by Container Corpora- 
tion, the new facility will supply a 
large proportion of the company’s 
bleached pulp board needs and is 
scheduled for completion by the end 
of 1957. Meantime, demand for ship- 
ping containers continues strong and 
with selling prices averaging higher, 
full-year profits should reach $6 a 
share vs. $5.31 in 1954. As of July 
1, the company held two-thirds of the 
Mengel Company’s voting stock, and 
now plans acquisition of Wayne 
Paper Box & Printing, producer of 
paper boxes with annual sales of $3 
million. 


Diana Stores C+ 

Stock is semi-speculative despite 
companys better-than-average record 
in the specialty apparel field. At 13, 
yield is 6.2% on 80-cent annual div- 
idend. Sales for the fiscal year ended 
July 31 rose 3 per cent to a new peak 
reflecting additional units in opera- 
tion. Lower taxes, however, could not 
offset narrower profit margins due to 
competition as well as new store 
opening expenses, and _ earnings 
amounted to $1.39 per share com- 
pared with $1.40 in fiscal 1954. Since 
1949, sales have almost doubled but 
earnings have remained unchanged. 
Further sales growth is indicated 
over the longer term, but competi- 
tion, which is extremely intense, will 
probably continue to restrict profit 
margins. 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


General Public Utilities B 
Stock, now 38, represents a sound 
utility with growth prospects. (Paid 
$1.70 in 1954; $1.72% in 1955.) For 
1955, net per share is expected to 
reach $2.65 vs. $2.47 last year and 
the quarterly dividend rate has been 
raised to 40 cents from 37% cents 
with the November 15 payment. This 
gain will be achieved despite $500,- 
000 hurricane damage to be charged 
against fourth quarter earnings. 
Chiefly responsible were a 10 per 
cent rise in electric sales and cost 
reductions attributable to two new 
power stations which feature not only 
modern efficiency but also plentiful 
cheap coal. The Manila subsidiary 
will contribute about 41 cents a share 
to net, same as in 1954, but this 
figure may be larger next year since 
the Philippine government is slated 
to end, as of next January 1, the 17 
per cent tax on peso conversions. 


Gair (Robert) C+ 

Shares of this rapidly growing pro- 
ducer of paperboard, cartons and con- 
tainers are speculative but appear to 
be wnproving in status. At 30, yield 
is 5% on $1.50 annual dividend. 
Sales for the first nine months of 1955 
rose 10 per cent over the correspond- 
ing 1954 period, reflecting acquisi- 
tions of Southern Advance Bag & 
Paper and Great Southern Box Com- 
pany last May. Wider profit margins 
offset a larger provision for minority 
interests and earnings increased 19 
per cent to $2.02 per common share 
vs. $1.70 in 1954. (All figures are on 
a pro-forma basis.) Sales for the full 
year are expected to reach a new peak 
of $160 million and earnings should 
approximate $2.90 per common share 
compared with $2.28 in 1954. Owens- 
Illinois Glass owns 17 per cent of the 
company’s common stock. 


Halliburton Oil Well aa 
Shares (67) represent a growth 
issue with defensive characteristics. 
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(Pays $2.00 annually.) Company has 
operated at a profit in every year 
since incorporation in 1924 and has 
experienced an outstanding growth 
trend in revenues and profits since 
1943. Sales and services for the first 
nine months of 1955 increased 34 per 
cent over the comparable 1954 period. 
Narrower profit margins and slightly 
higher taxes, however, limited the 
earnings gain to 15 per cent: $3.55 
per share vs. $3.10 in 1954 (both 
figures adjusted to reflect 5-for-4 
stock split in August). Full year 
earnings are expected to approximate 
$5 per share compared with $3.95 in 
1954. 


Hilton Hotels B 

Shares represent the best situated 
unit in the cyclical hotel group. At 
45, the yield is 4.5% on $2 annual 
dividend. Earnings for 1955 should 
approximate $5 per share compared 
with $3.26 in 1954, with the increase 
due primarily to acquisition of the 
Statler chain in October 1954, helped 
by the high level of business activity. 
Capital gains due to sale of proper- 
ties amounted to 37 cents per share 
compared with 48 cents a year ago. 
An increase in dividends would ap- 
pear possible. 


Louisville & Nashville Be 

Shares (85) are of investment 
grade, yielding 5.9% from $5.00 an- 
nual dividend. Despite a two-month 
strike, earnings for the first ten 
months of 1955 rose 33 per cent over 
the comparable 1954 period to $8.20 
per share. According to President 
J. E. Tilford, earnings for the full 
year should approximate $10 per 
share compared with $8.09 in 1954. 
The road is located in one of the fast- 
est growing areas of the United 
States, a favorable earnings factor 
over the longer term. Notable indus- 
trial growth in the service area in- 
cludes expansion of paper mill com- 
panies of National Gypsum and Gen- 
eral Electric. Last year, manufactured 
goods and miscellaneous l.c.l. ac- 
counted for 46 per cent of total freight 
revenues. 


Middle South Utilities B 

Now at 31, stock is a satisfactory 
commitment for income, yielding 
nearly 5 per cent. (Paid $1.42% in 
1954; $1.50 in 1955.) Company esti- 
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mates earnings for 1955 will be about 
$2.15 per share vs. $2.13 in 1954, 
But last year’s figures included only 
14 cents per share collected pending 
a court ruling on a rate increase 
granted in July, while 1955 results 
may be reduced 26 cents by an ad- 
verse decision. Over the medium 
term, company will need substantial 
sales gains and some further rate in- 
creases to overcome higher interest 
costs incident to its continued ex- 
pansion program. This year only a 
3 per cent gain in volume will be 
registered, compared with 18 per cent 
last year, largely because of the cool 
damp summer experienced in the 
service area. Use of air conditioners, 
irrigation pumps and refrigerators 
was off sharply. 


N. Y. State Electric & Gas B 
Now at 39, stock provides an above 
average yield and may be held for 
income and long-term growth. (Paid 
$1.95 in 1954; $2 in 1955.) Net per 
share for the 12 months ended Sep- 
tember 30 was $2.68 vs. $2.64 in the 
prior period, this year’s figures being 
based on 303,407 more shares now 
oustanding than in 1954. Sales and 
revenues have been running about 10 
per cent over year-ago levels despite 
a reduction in electric power deliver- 
ies to Northern Pennsylvania Power, 
which now gets a major part of its 
requirements elsewhere. An _ addi- 
tional 185,000 kw of generating ca- 
pacity has been provided by the new 
Milliken Station, the first unit of 
which began operating October 27. 


Pepsi-Cola C+ 
Shares continue somewhat specula- 
tive but appear to be improving in 
status. Recent price 23. (Paid 65c 
in 1954; 60c so far this year.) Sales 
for the first nine months reached a 
new peak and earnings rose to $1.33 
per share compared with & cents 
for 1954. Earnings for the full year 
are estimated at $1.60 per share com- 
pared with $1.07 in 1954. The quar- 
terly dividend has been raised to 25 
cents and a 15-cent extra voted, both 
payable December 31. In the first nine 
months of 1955, 25 new U. S. plants 
were opened and 14 in ten foreign 
countries. An additional eleven are 
scheduled for completion in the U. S. 
by the 1955 year-end and nine more 
abroad. 





Pittsburgh Steel C+ 

Now at 27, stock is speculative des- 
pite basic improvement in company’s 
position. (Paid 8% stock in 1954; 
paid or declared 3% stock and 25c 
cash this year.) On December 1 com- 
pany will pay (to shareholders of rec- 
ord November 10) the first cash 
dividend on the common stock since 
1930. Operations have benefited not 
only from the continuing prosperity 
of the industry as a whole but from 
a $74 million modernization and ex- 
pansion program which, among other 
things has resulted in a better balance 
between ingot and finishing capacity. 
Sales for the nine months ended 
September 30 were up 42 per cent 
over the 1954 period and earnings 
per share rose to $2.63, which con- 
trasts with a deficit of 12 cents in the 
1954 period. 


Southern Pacific it 

Shares of this largest Western 
trunk line represent one of the better 
situated rail equities. At 58, the yield 
is 5.2% on $3.00 dividend. The road 
has placed a $90 million order for 
10,700 additional freight cars, the 
largest equipment expenditure in its 
history. Most of the new cars will 
be built in its own shops at Sacra- 
mento, Calif., and Houston, Tex. De- 
liveries are expected to start in 1956. 
With the new order, freight cars ac- 
quired or on order this year total 
14,725, costing $124 million. In ad- 
dition to car construction, the road 
is keeping up a record high level of 
car maintenance. Earnings for the 
first nine months of 1955 rose to 
$5.30 per share compared with $3.88 
in 1954. 


Standard Oil of California A+ 
Shares (86) are of top investment 
quality and have growth prospects. 
(Paid $3 and 5% Stock dividend 
last year; $3 and 5% stock in 1955.) 
Capital expenditures and exploratory 
expenses of $350 million were budg- 
eted for 1955 and it is expected that 
a similar amount will be required next 
year. Large sums will be used for de- 
velopment and drilling in the Gulf 
of Mexico, with further exploration 
also in California, Canada, Trinidad, 
Venezuela and Peru. In addition, 
several million dollars will be spent 
for expansion of refinery, marketing 
facilities and chemical plants. 
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New Look for Coca-Cola 


Changes in management, along with new advertising 


and merchandising policies, indicate that company 


is preparing for a period of vigorous competition 


i oca-Cola” has been synony- 
4 mous with leadership in the 
soft drink field for many decades, and 
despite the loss of some ground to 
competitors it still accounts for nearly 
half of the total market for this type 
of beverage. Over the years, The 
Coca-Cola Company steadfastly clung 
to the policies which originally car- 
ried it to the top in its field. It con- 
centrated on the manufacture of 
syrup, making no bottles, dispensers, 
or merchandising apparatus. It made 
only one flavor. It clung to the “hour 
glass” six-ounce bottle which Asa 
Candler — the Atlanta druggist who 
founded the company — introduced 
40 years ago. And the company’s 
pricing, advertising and operating 
policies were kept virtually intact 
from year to year. 


Missed the Boat 


But market conditions have gradu- 
ally been changing and the company’s 
reluctance to change with them has 
proved costly. Before the war, most 
soft drinks were sold in soda foun- 
tains, drug stores, ball parks and the 
like. But in the postwar period the 
take-home market has mushroomed 
and it is estimated that perhaps two- 
thirds of all soft drinks are now con- 
sumed in the home. Furthermore, 
there has been an enormous increase 
in automatic vending of food items— 
including soft drinks. (New gimmicks 
such as canned soft drinks, calorie- 
free beverages and unusual flavors 
have been less significant in the ag- 
gregate to the company.) In these 
two important developments, observ- 
ers believe, “Coke” missed the boat. It 
kept the same bottle despite evidence 
that larger bottles would ease handling 
problems in supermarkets, and it was 
slow in getting its product into. the 
ubiquitous “mechanical salesmen.” 

Meanwhile, the competition has 
been pushing harder than ever. As a 
result, Coca-Cola’s five-to-one sales 
advantage over Pepsi-Cola has dwin- 
dled to considerably less than : that. 
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Cushing Photo by R. B. Hott 


And while Pepsi has shown steady 
gains in yearly earnings since 1950, 
Coca-Cola’s profits in 1954 were less 
than in 1950. 

Fortunately, there are signs that 
Coca-Cola’s reluctance to keep pace 
with changing times is a thing of the 
past. Early this year, the company 
made a radical break with tradition 
by installing a president who did not 
come up through the ranks. (The 
new head, William E. Robinson, is 
a highly regarded sales and market- 
ing man who was formerly publisher 
of the New York Herald-Tribune.) 
Just recently, “Coke” again departed 
from tradition when it dropped the 





Coca-Cola 

Net Earned 

Sales Per *Divi- 

(Mils.) Share dends Price Range 
1946.. $125.5 $5.74 $4.00 200 —130 
1947.. 179.3 7.60 5.00 191%4—141 
1948.. 234.9 822 5.00 183 —134% 
1949.. 229.9 8.76 6.00 172 —124% 
1950.. 215.3 7.41 5.00 165 —1123%4 
1951.. 225.7 6.11 5.00 132 —100% 
1952.. 245.6 638 5.00 11734—i02 
1953.. 251.2 660 5.00 125%4,—107 
1954.. 243.3 608 5.00 12534—107% 
Nine months ended September 30: 
1954.. N.R. $4.96 eh die sitaee 
1955.. N.R. 5.39 a$5.00 al45 —111% 





*Dividends paid in each year since 1893. 
a—Through November 22. N.R.—Not reported. 





agency which had handled its do- 
mestic advertising for nearly half a 
century in favor of McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc. The latter has been handling 
Coca-Cola’s international advertising 
and this segment of “Coke’s’”’ business 
has been showing a considerably more 
robust growth trend than domestic 
sales. Outsiders guess that interna- 
tional business may now contribuce 
more than a fourth of total company 
earnings. 

There are no signs that Coca-Cola 
may drop its familiar six-ounce bottle 
but the company is placing increasing 
emphasis on the 10-ounce king size 
bottle and the 12-ounce family size 
bottle which were introduced last 
February. However, only about a 
third of the company’s 1,100 fran- 
chised dealers have been licensed to 
fill the larger size bottles and it seems 
probable that the changeover will take 
some time in view of high bottle and 
machinery costs and the prevailing 
short supply of such equipment. 


Aim at Comeback 


Meanwhile, the comparatively new 
top management has some potent as- 
sets to work with as it seeks to re- 
gain lost ground. In addition to the 
world’s most popular soft drink, the 
company has a strong bottling organ- 
ization, and an impregnable balance 
sheet which shows no senior securi- 
ties ahead of the 4.3 million common 
shares. Sugar and flavoring, which 
together represent about 40 per cent 
of the sales dollar, are expected to 
remain fairly stable or perhaps de- 
cline in price since supplies are more 
than adequate. And since Coca-Cola 
is largely consumed by young people, 
the substantial increase in population 
in the five-to-19 age bracket which is 
now in prospect should permit further 
sales growth. On a per capita basis, 
the over-all soft drink market has 
consistently expanded. This year’s 
consumption, for example, is expected 
to reach a new high of 190 bottles 
per person compared with 174 last 


year, 134 in 1941 and only 37 bottles 


in 1935. 

This year, earnings of Coca-Cola 
are likely to show moderate improve- 
ment over the $6.08 per share re- 
ported in 1954. Dividends are at the 
rate of $1 quarterly, and another 
year-end payment of $1. has just been 
declared (payable December 15) for 
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a total of $5.00. At the current price 
of 128, the shares command a rela- 
tively high price-earnings ratio of 
around 20 and yield 3.9 per cent. 
While this statistical valuation is not 
cheap and the blue-chip status of the 


Mixed Results in 
Man-Made Fibers 


issue has been tarnished somewhat by 
the company’s laggard earnings per- 
formance in recent years, prospects 
for a reversal of Coca-Cola’s fortunes 
makes the issue a more interesting 
holding than for some time past. 


Producers bid for larger share of textile market 


while each vies for lead in field. Prices come 


down to bring synthetics in line with competition 


recent rash of price reductions 

has signaled the arrival of sev- 
eral man-made fibers as full-fledged 
raw materials in the textile industry. 
And these new synthetics are walk- 
ing away from cotton, rayon and 
acetate in terms of poundage increase 
in textile fiber consumption. 

Cotton still commands the lead, 
going into some 79 per cent of all 
cloth made in the U. S.; wool ac- 
counts for a little more than two per 
cent; silk, less than one per cent, 
leaving 18 per cent to man-made 
yarns, 

Rayon and acetate (the “cellu- 
losics” which are made from wood 
pulp) were the first synthetics to 
push against the traditional fibers. 
Then in 1939, du Pont put its nylon 
on the market and the rush was on 
to find ways and means of bringing 
coal, air, petroleum, limestone and 
| natural gas together in varying com- 
binations to make a growing list of 
materials, 

From 1939 to 1955, du Pont had 
the field pretty much to itself, and 
for a long time nylon sold at a pre- 
mium. But last year the picture 
changed and for the first time supply 
and demand came into balance as 
new producers entered the market. 
Now textile men have become used 
to treating nylon as a normal fabric. 
Total capacity this year should reach 
almost 300 million pounds: du Pont 
may have as much as 175 million; 
Chemstrand (jointly owned by Mon- 
santo Chemical and American Vis- 
cose), 60 million; Allied Chemical, 
Industrial Rayon and American Enka 
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will make up the remaining 50 to 
60 million. 

Now the field also includes the so- 
called acrylic fibers. This group takes 
in du Pont’s Orlon, Chemstrand’s Ac- 
rilan and Union Carbide & Carbon’s 
Dynel, among others. The three 
named have figured in recent price 
cuts, largely as the result of two fac- 
tors: First, these yarns are out of 
their initial growth periods and pro- 
ducers are passing production sav- 
ings on to customers. Second, they 
are seeking to bring prices into line 
with other textile yarns. Demand has 
continued strong and inventories at 
the producer’s level are said to be 
comparatively small. 

Rayon has also figured in price 
cuts recently, but it would be hard 
to attribute this action directly to 
competition by the nylons and acry- 
lics. Evidence of continued strength 
in this market is reflected in current 
building plans. For example, Amer- 
ican Viscose is boosting its rayon 
capacity by 20 per cent by mid-1956; 
American Enka (long a maker of in- 
dustrial rayon) will enter the tex- 
tile trade next year with a new 50- 
million-pound plant. 

Most companies straddle the mar- 





kets by turning out both cellulosic 
and acrylic type fibers, and many are 
interested in nylons as well. Allied 
Chemical and Dye, for instance, is 
now making a new type nylon. Celan- 
ese Corporation introduced its new 
Arnel fiber this year to the textile 
mills. (Its new Fortisan-36 yarn is 
largely for industrial use.) 

On the whole, man-made fibers are 
priced at their lowest level since 
World War II, and this condition ob- 
tains in the face of lively and grow- 
ing demand for them. It is, however, 
the reflection of maker’s efforts to 
capture a larger share of the textile 
field, an effort that bids fair to suc- 
ceed. 

Man-made fibers have shown rapid 
growth. What was a half billion 
pound annual output in 1940 (then 
mostly rayon and acetate) will be a 
billion and a half pounds this year. 
And the bulk of this increase has oc- 
curred since the war. 


Cross-Cut Competition 


Now producers are trying to en- 
large their share of the textile market 
while, at the same time, each is trying 
to get the largest slice for his par- 
ticular synthetic. This cross-cut com- 
petition tends to keep prices of the 
man-made fibers in line with each 
other while it pressures to keep them 
all in line with the natural products. 

With demand still strong, and with 
most all the producers competing in 
several lines, most of them have been 
able to keep pace. So long as syn- 
thetic fibers continue to enlarge their 
proportion of the apparel market, the 
pressure on prices should have little 
serious effect on company earnings. 
However, this picture is complicated 
because these fibers are also heavily 
used in industrial applications. The 
degree of a producer’s flexibility is 
then important. Those which can shift ’ 
from apparel textiles to industrial 
yarns will be in a preferred position 
should soft goods markets weaken. 
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investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
.. « LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Indispensible People 


SoME FEW YEARS ago 
a college professor coined the word 
“cybernetics” as a catch-all for mech- 
anical devices that can do some 
“thinking” for themselves. Immedi- 
ately the word and the idea were 
picked up by imaginative writers 
who foresaw that these gadgets would 
devalue brains as the steam engine 
had muscles. 

Now industry is beginning to use 
these latest marvels of human in- 
genuity, and instead of finding brain 
power at a discount, management is 
looking for it at a premium. This 
consensus was expressed at a recent 
American Management Association 
conference in New York. 

The electronic handling of infor- 
mation was hailed as the next great 
step in the industrial revolution. The 
three major advances so far—mech- 
anization, mass production, and sci- 
entific management—involved things 
and people, but the last must be con- 
cerned with communication among 
people of information about things. 

An example of electronic applica- 
tion to this problem is the Westing- 
house Electric computer -that has 
been . making repetitive decisions 
about inventory with sufficient suc- 
cess to demonstrate the feasibility of 
‘producing self-regulating business 
systems to.make detailed decisions 
within the framework of broad man- 
agement policy. 

But all too often operating execu- 
tives either ignore or are enslaved by 
an altogether indigestible plethora of 
information, Electronic machines that 
pour out more and more data faster 
and faster may result in what one 
authority called “report strangula- 
tion” unless somebody stops to figure 
out just what information is really 
worthwhile. It’s been estimated that 
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more than a fourth of the billions of 
dollars industry spends on _ paper 
work is probably wasted. 

The important consideration in all 
the office autdmation, however, is 
that somebody must still decide what 
is important and what is not. A 
significant observation in this con- 
nection was made recently by General 
Electric President Ralph J. Cordiner. 
The need for pgople to introduce in- 
formation into and to maintain com- 
puters, he predicted, will double 
each year for the next five years. 
There are about 100,000 such people 
in the U. S. now, which will mean 
more than 3 million will be needed 
by 1960. We won't be able to train 
that many, he said, so the worker 
shortage will grow with computers. 

There’s a simple lesson here: In- 
genuity may devise all manner of 
gadgets to perform an ever widen- 
ing scope of operations, but people 
must still make the decisions. 


Two-Faced 


It’s PERHAPS not un- 
common for a family to present one 
face to the outside world while keep- 
ing another turned strictly toward its 
own affairs. 

This kind cf policy has been urged 
upon the U. S. Government appar- 
ently by the farm bloc. Regardless of 
our domestic practices of farm price 
supports, Government buying of sur- 
pluses, crop controls, etc., the farmer 
would recommend the free wheeling 
open market for international com- 
modity trading. 

The viewpoint was politely summed 
up by one economist who appeared 
before the joint Congressional econ- 
omic subcommittee on foreign pol- 
icy. Lloyd Halverson of the National 
Grange told legislators American 
agriculture would benefit if “foreign 


economic policy succeeded in dis- 
couraging uneconomic agricultural 
production abroad and in relaxing 
import restrictions against our farm 
commodities.” 

One is left to wonder just what 
kind of “economic policies” might be 
expected to accomplish the desired 
miracle abroad. How are we going to 
discourage others from engaging in 
uneconomic production when we 
don’t know how to stop it ourselves? 


Tightened Screw 


Wirt another turn of 
the screw last week, Federal Reserve 
Authorities sought to tighten credit 
still further. The latest move, the 
fourth increase in rediscount rates 
this year, came as something of a 
surprise. 

Many observers, some of them 
pretty close to the money managers, 
liad been hinting that the screws were 
tight enough to cause some pain; talk 
of relaxation had become common. 

However, the Fed was guided ap- 
parently by the continued rapid pace 
of business activity and price rises. 
Perhaps, too, the strong recovery 
staged by the stock market loomed 
even larger in the money managers’ 
motivations. For it is here that steep- 
er rates will probably be felt. 

Faced with higher charges, the 
banks will borrow less frem the Fed 
and in turn will have less to lend. In 
the course of business, banks favor 
their commercial customers, and so 
it is the collateral loans that feel any 
restrictions first. 

A security holder’s debit balance 
with a brokerage house can’t be more 
than 30 per cent of his equity, while 
with a bank it can run to 70 per cent. 
Hence if there is any water in today’s 
market buying, this latest turn of the 
screw should tend to squeeze it out. 
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Small Airlines 


Have Erratic Records 


Companies are heavily dependent on subsidy mail pay. 


Business is mainly short-haul traffic of insufficient 


density, and existing route structures lack integration 


he small airlines of the 1950s 

are not unlike today’s giant air 
transport companies as they were in 
the 1930s. They are fiercely inde- 
pendent, poor but proud, and are 
hopeful for the future. Traffic is gen- 
erally of insufficient density and 
sometimes severely seasonal. As in 
the 1930s, the smaller companies 
are ambitiously trying to extend 
their limited route structures and at 
the same time to escape the recurring 
bugaboo of red ink. 

A major problem arises from the 
fact that the larger companies serve 
all the major cities on long-haul 
flights. Even when the smaller lines 
are permitted to compete, the equip- 
ment used is generally the discarded 
planes of the dominant airlines, such 
as obsolete DC-3s or DC-4s, and the 
same passenger rates may prevail as 
for the latest pressurized equipment. 


Important Servicewise 


Yet the smaller airlines provide an 
essential service by connecting the 
less important cities with larger 
transportation centers and the major 
trunkline routes. An objective of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, therefore, 
is to establish mail pay rates so as to 
permit a reasonable return on an air- 
line’s invested capital. Some of the 
big airline companies still receive sub- 
sidy pay, but for the marginal opera- 
tors mail revenues can comprise an 
important part of gross receipts. 

This year, most .companies are 
scoring healthy increases in operating 
revenues, and because 1954 results in 
some instances showed improvement, 
subsidy mail pay is gradually being 
reduced. Present service rates effec- 
tive October 1 average 37 cents per 
ton mile for the Big Four (Amer- 
ican, Eastern, TWA, and United) to 
a high of 86.62 cents for Northeast. 
For the industry as a whole the av- 
erage is now 38.56 cents per ton 
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mile compared with 41.44 cents pre- 
viously, and 46 cents prior to April 
1, 1954. The important point is that 
the CAB can continue to reduce mail 


rates during periods of sustained 
good earnings, but when traffic falls 
off the same low rates will prevail 
until such a time as subsidies are 
increased, possibly only after pro- 
tracted hearings. And for the smaller 
airlines, airmail pay can comprise 
the bulk of operating revenues. 
Alaska Airlines, for example, re- 
ceived $2.7 million mail pay last year, 
nearly 60 per cent of operating rev- 
enues. 

The smaller airlines attain growth 


through a number of factors, includ- 
ing route extensions. A middle west- 
ern unit, North Central, began as 
Wisconsin Central Airlines which 
connected leading cities in its home 
state with Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Duluth. Granted additional routes, 
the company extended operations 
into Michigan and North Dakota and 
became North Central Airlines, which 
in 1954 had its most profitable year. 
Today it is awaiting CAB approval 
of the acquisition of a regional air- 
line which serves a score of cities 
along routes extending from eastern 
Illinois to Pittsburgh. It is the largest 
passenger carrier among the purely 
local airlines, but it has a poor work-_ 
ing capital position and a fairly large 
debt for a company of its size. Such 
companies as Colonial, Northeast, 
Continental, Alaska and _ Pacific 
Northern, on the other hand, span 
greater distances or serve inter- 
national routes but are handicapped 
by lack of traffic density and a com- 
paratively short average haul. No 
definite earnings pattern has yet been 
established, and possibly another 
decade will be required to determine 
the survival of the fittest. 


Merger Talk 


The most frequent subject of merg- 
er negotiations among the smaller 
airlines is Northeast which is con- 
trolled by Atlas Corporation, owner 
of nearly all the outstanding pre- 
ferred stock end a majority of the 
common. Colonial Airlines, Delta 
and National have endeavored to 
take over the system at various 
times but no agreement has yet been 
worked out. Probably the closest to 
a merger is Colonial Airlines, a CAB 
examiner having approved its acquisi- 

Please turn to page 29 


The Smaller Airlines 


--Revenues—, -——— Earned Per Share -— -— 

5; (Millions) -—Annual—, c—9 Months—, *Divi- Recent 

Company 1953 1954 1953 1954 1954 1955 dends Price 
Alaska Airlines .......... $5.1 $4.6 $0.90 $0.65 N.R. $0.70 ae 7 
Allegheny Airlines ....... 41 4. 0.01 0.08 N.R. N.R. ne 4 
Calif. Eastern Aviation.... 11.0 8.0 D0.62 0.21 $0.09 0.39 ree 4 
Colonial Airlines ..... er 91 9.4 - 0.24 0.18 N.R. N.R. oy 
Continental Air Lines..... 1k) 62) 282 1:42 a0.54 a0.36 $0.50 12 

Hawaiian Airlines ....... 49 48 0.05 D1.48 N.R. aD0.73 ‘ai 3% 
No. Central Airlines...... 4.9 58 D031 0.37 Nil 0.38 ne 7 
Northeast Airlines ....... 8.6 9.5 0.54 0.12 0.17 0.12 Ste. 8 

Pacific Northern ......... 6.1 6.5 Nil 0.02 N.R. aD0.07 ae 2% 
Piedmont Aviation ....... 54 63 D002 0.12 a0.08 a0.01 4 
Southwest Airways ...... 3.3 3.5 D014 0.19 0.17 N.R. a 3 
Trans Caribbean “A”..... Oe Pe 0.14 0.05 N.R. N.R. _ s0.20 3 





*Paid or indicated for 1955. a—Six months. 


Note: Alaska Airlines fiscal year ends October 31. 





s—Plus stock. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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fashion 
foreword 


for 56 


js done it again! 


These photos make it pretty clear that our 
finger-on-the-future stylists—originators of 
the hardtop, the panoramic windshield and, 
most recently, the 4-door hardtop — have 
advanced automotive design many a fashion 
furlong further in our 1956 General Motors 
cars. 


And our engineers have also topped their 
former triumphs—as you'll discover when 
you visit your General Motors dealer to look 
these beauties over. They have come 
through for you with even more powerful, 
more economical high-compression engines, 
even smoother, more efficient automatic 
transmissions — plus a wealth of improve- 
ments in Safety Power Steering, Power 
Brakes and all the other GM-engineered 
contributions to car performance, safety and 
comfort — including air conditioning. 








CHEVROLET e PONTIAC e OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK e CADILLAC 
All with Body by Fisher ¢« GMC TRUCK & COACH 


GENERAL } 
MOTORS 


leads the way 
















1956 Cadillac Sedan de Ville 
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For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Market’s reaction to the latest hike in the discount rate 


has been favorable so far, but longer term implications of 


restrictive credit policies appear to have been overlooked 


For the fourth time within seven months, there 
has been an increase in the discount rate paid by 
Federal Reserve member banks on borrowings from 
the regional banks. The present charge of 214 per 
cent has not been equaled since 1933. The an- 
nouncement induced a modest decline in stock 
prices which has already been erased with some- 
thing to spare. This would appear to indicate that 
the market is in strong position, with bullish ten- 
dencies likely to remain in effect over the near or 
medium term. 


The demonstration of good underlying de- 
mand has undoubtedly been impressive, but the 
longer term significance of this performance is 
doubtful. The latest tightening of the credit screws 
is not likely to have any immediate adverse effects 
capable of dampening investment enthusiasm, but 
consideration of the objectives back of this move 
and the reasons for them indicates that restrictive 
credit policies are quite capable of hurting the 
equity markets over coming months. 


Credit authorities feel, with good reason, that 
the current feverish business boom is borrowing 
unduly from the future, and that by moderating 
the boom they can avoid a subsequent collapse. 
This can be done by rationing the supply and in- 
creasing the cost of credit. Stock market credit 
does not bother them particularly; it is not ex- 
cessive and can be controlled if necessary (which 
seems unlikely) by a further increase in margin re- 
quirements. Nor do business loans constitute a 
real threat, despite their recent mushroom growth, 
since orthodox credit policies are quite capable of 
preventing them from getting out of hand to any 
dangerous extent. 


In two other areas, however, credit is being 
extended in excessive amounts and frequently on 
unsound terms. These fields are mortgages and 
consumer instalment debt. Selective controls over 
these activities are no longer available and it is 
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extremely unlikely that they will be granted by 
Congress, or even sought. Theoretically, general 
credit restrictions should hold them in check, but 
they have not done so to date even with the help, 
in the mortgage field, of tighter terms governing 
down payments and amortization periods. 


Just how seriously the situation is viewed by 
Federal Reserve authorities is indicated by the fact 
that their latest action was taken only a few weeks 
before the Treasury is faced with refunding opera- 
tions totaling $12.2 billion, which will now become 
more expensive. Presumably this blow to the 
Treasury will be softened by temporary open mar- 
ket support operations. Later on, however, all 
bond markets are likely to feel the effects of the 
higher discount rate. 


So far, higher interest rates have been confined 
to the short term markets to a rather surprising 
degree. While Treasury bill rates have risen since 
early June from 1.39 per cent to 2.44 per cent 
(a peak since 1933), returns have advanced only 
from 3.03 to 3.06 on highest grade corporate bonds, 
from 2.45 to 2.52 on municipals and from 2.75 to 
2.84 on long term Treasuries. Gains from the 1954 
lows have, of course, been materially larger for 
bond yields, but it is the more recent period which 
concerns us here. 


Bond prices have held up this well, in large 
part, because of the assumption that credit strin- 
gency would be temporary. But the excellent busi- 
ness outlook forces this assumption to be discarded. 
As returns on mortgages and short term paper ad- 
vance, bonds will become less attractive and the 
bond-stock yield spread—already the narrowest 
since 1939—is likely to diminish still more. It is 
possible that this will not unduly affect stock prices, 
but the outlook in this respect is not sufficiently 
encouraging to justify speculative operations in 
the market. 

Written November 23, 1955; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 











Sales Outpace Inventories 

Manufacturers’ sales have risen considerably 
faster than the build-up of inventories in the first 
three quarters of 1955, and the rate of inventory 
accumulation does not appear to be accelerating. 
Book value of stocks on hand September 30 totaled 
$80 billion, $2.7 billion higher than a year ago, 
but still $1 billion below the peak reached two years 
earlier. Transportation equipment and primary 
metals, which began rebuilding their stocks earlier 
than most other manufacturers, have been respon- 
sible for the bulk of this year’s increase. The switch 
from cutting last year to accumulating this year 
has been a major factor in the current economic 
upsurge, and the present healthy state of inven- 
tories leaves plenty of room for further expansion. 


Industrial Support 


Added assurance that industrial production is not 
about to tumble from its pinnacle can be seen in the 
latest figures on manufacturers’ new orders. Dur- 
ing September, producers received new orders total- 
ing $28.5 billion. Although this was about the same 
as the month earlier, it was $4.7 billion higher 
than September of last year. New order volume 
boosted manufacturers’ unfilled order backlogs to 
$52.6 billion at the end of September, $5.1 billion 


higher than a year earlier. 


Stiff Metal Prices 


Lead stocks are fast reaching a point of critical 
shortage, while industrial demand for the metal is 
currently strong and is expected to continue so 
into next year. The domestic price is firm; buyers 
are watching the London market for signs of possi- 
ble influence toward higher quotations. In contrast, 
copper supplies now show definite signs of easing. 
Labor troubles in this country having been over- 
come, world output has climbed to new highs and 
still greater peaks are looked for in coming months. 
However, it will be several months before the metal 
now being mined will reach manufacturers. Con- 
sequently, with demand remaining heavy, buyers 
are still paying premiums. There is apparently lit- 
tle chance of any easing in metal prices, certainly 
not before the second quarter of 1956. 


Machine Tool Orders 


Orders for machine tools in October continued 
their extended rise over year-earlier months and 
lifted the ten-month total to $682.4 million, nearly 
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47 per cent over the same 1954 period. Cancella- 
tions of new orders were at the lowest level of the 
year. Although shipments also were greater, the 
total so far this year is still far behind the 1954 
rate, and there will be a gap of 25 to 30 per cent 
between the volume for 1955 and 1954. Although 
some earnings revival may be expected in the final 


quarter, more significant gains seem indicated for 
1956 periods. 


Record Paint Sales 


Sharply improved output of hard goods this year 
has raised industrial sales of paint much faster, 
compared with the 1954 experience, than trade 
sales, which for the most part go into new build- 
ing, repair and maintenance. During the first nine 
months of this year industrial sales rose 17 per cent 
over year-earlier figures with trade sales up seven 
per cent. The total for the first nine months was 
easily a new record, the nearly $1.2 billion volume 
standing eleven per cent over the 1954 period. Sep- 
tember business was unusually good, showing a 
gain of 16 per cent, with industrial product finishes 
again making a much better relative showing. 


Detergents Continue Rise 


Since first produced commercially in 1930, de- 
tergents have set a very rapid pace of growth, and 
have captured almost 61 per cent of the total soap 
market. While the growth rate is now showing 
signs of leveling off, the synthetics continue to 
make further inroads. During the first three quar- 
ters of this year, tonnage sales of detergents were 
up 11 per cent over the comparable 1954 period, 
while volume of solid and liquid soaps suffered a 
five per cent year-to-year decline. With most of 
the companies making both soap and detergents, 
the industry as a whole is expected to show a gain 
of about eight per cent in dollar volume this year 
over 1954 sales. 


Auto Price Changes 


A competitive slash in the price of Ford Motor’s 
lowest-cost car has brought it slightly under that 
of a comparative Chevrolet model but is not con- 
sidered a harbinger of further downward changes. 
Previously, the Ford price had been raised by $14 
so that the more recent $12.12 reduction leaves 
only a small net change. Studebaker’s new factory 
prices are 3.6 to 6 per cent above similar 1954 
models, or $75 to $104, not including taxes, de- 
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livery and handling charges. Production by all 
companies has been resumed at a high rate follow- 
ing completion of change-over programs. The 
seven-million mark for cars was exceeded about 
the middle of this month, and the car-plus-truck 
total is over eight million. Sales may top $23 bil- 
lion this year compared with around $20 billion 
in 1954, and will be the best in history. 


Frozen Meat Tests 


Swift and Armour, the two leading packers, are 
extending experimental marketing of frozen meats 
in food chains. Superchilled steaks, chops and 
roasts now account for only about one half of one 
per cent of the nation’s 31 billion pound meat pro- 
duction, and most of this is sold to institutions. 
But based on housewife reaction and the operating 
economies that could be derived, a spokesman for 
the National Tea chain predicts that frozen meat 
will represent 50 per cent of total volume by 1960. 
The packing companies themselves, however, are 
more conservative in the expectations, estimating 
1960 consumption of the frosted variety at 10 to 
15 per cent of the total. 


Small Short Side 


As an indication of professional sentiment toward 
today’s stock market, the short interest as of the 
middle of this month was the smallest since last 
June. New York Stock Exchange figures show the 
number of shares sold in anticipation of later pur- 
chases totaled 2,634,966 as of November 15, com- 
pared with 2,727,260 on October 14. Last June 15, 
when the Dow-Jones average was about 10 per cent 
below today’s level, the Exchange reported a short 
position of 2,598,534 shares. Interestingly enough, 





the current short position (involving only one tenth 
of one per cent of the shares listed) covers 935 
stocks issues, while the larger short position of a 
month ago was comprised of only 926. 


Corporate Briefs 

U. S. Steel plans $500 million capital expendi- 
tures for 1956. 

Lehigh Portland Cement plans a 2-for-1 stock 
split in the second quarter of 1956. 

Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company to split 
its stock 3-for-1. 

Gillette Company paid $15 million for the Paper 
Mate companies acquired last September, involving 
no exchange of stock or public financing. 

General Steel Castings Corporation to acquire 
National Roll & Foundry Company for about 15.- 
600 shares of General Steel common. 

Stokely-Van Camp has increased its interest in 
Capital City Products Company, manufacturer of 
oleomargarine and salad oils, to 40.8 per cent. 

RKO Radio Pictures and General Teleradio 
merging as RKO Teleradio Pictures, Inc. 


Latest Market Statistics 


Nov. 22 Year 
*Price-Earnings Ratios 1955 Ago 
50 Industrials ...... 13.23 12.88 
(0.0L 8.38 9.48 
20 Utilities ......... 15.53 15.47 
*Average Yields 
50 Industrials ...... 3.91% 4.43% 
ere 4.83 5.13 
20 UGH ww. cuss 4.61 4.76 
4.50 


OO StOcke@ ....ccsis. 4.02 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation, see also page 32. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

U.. S. Govt Bibs, WTERTonicccnivx 95 2.89% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1978.... 94 3.17 104 


Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 108 3.35 Not 
*Beneficial Ind. Loan 2%s, 1961... 96 3.38 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 


ee Cskaanepaekathannasnkees 97 3.28 105 
ee ef 96 3.27 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 91 3.13 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 94 3.17 10234 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 91 3.23 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 107 3.81 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 103 2.96 1034 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974..... 101 3.43 104.4 


* Now Beneficial Finance Co. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum....... 147 4.76% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 54% cum... 109 4.82 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.. .....0.:000 60 4.17 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum,....... 106 4.24 106 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 32 4.37 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 41 4.88 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 1034.85 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—, Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


Re ee ore $1.00 *$100 56 18% 
El] Paso Natural Gas......... 2.00 150 46 4.4 
Caneel PeeGs: siccn cs ste scene 2.75 3.10 89 438 
Standard Oil of California..... *3.00 *3.00 86 3.4 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 2.50 3.00 108 28 
United Air Lines............. 150 150 37 40 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 2.50 2.00 56 3.6 


* Also paid stock. +t Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor ; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


-Dividends—, Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel......... $9.00 $9.00 181 50% 
Borden Company ............. *280 180 64 4.4 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 0.90 16 5.6 
Consolidated Edison .......... 240 240 48 5.0 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ............ La: “ime ‘a oe 
International Harvester ....... 200 2.00 36 5.6 
ee ere ware P 3.00 3.00 50 6.0 
Louisville & Nashville......... 5.00 5.00 85 5.7 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 50 60 
May Department Stores....... 180 190 41 75.4 
SNE, CE —ivwtsdidsnccdce 180 *180 32 5.6 
Norfolk & Western............ a oe «6S 66S 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.20 220 50 4.4 
Pate LAS en cuwind sans 200 200 38 53 
Philip Moeris, Inc... ...+4 900+ 3.00 3.00 44 68 
DOM THEE sccasesindscds 240 240 48 5.0 
Socony Mobil Oil ............ 2.25 2.50 57 4.4 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 2.30 52 74.6 
Stimond Dimes <6c6wiescsnic 255 215 87 SS 
ne a ee 2.25 2.70 55 49 
Walgreen Company ........... 1.60 185 31 6.0 
West Penn Electric ........... 115 0.95 27 48 


* Also paid stock. ft Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


--Dividends— Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


a Saray ear asin Aaa ee $3.00 $3.00 59 5.1% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 5.75 7.25 157 4.6 
Brooklyn Union Gas.......... 1.60 180 34 5.2 
Chait.” PURGE os cisccccwscss 250° i250 .°a5 ‘Sé 
Container Corporation ........ 250 3.00 69 4.4 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 *240 38 63 
a a er 167 2.17 SO 43 
Glidden Company ............ 200 200 38 53 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 7.75 121 6.4 
Olin Mathieson Chemical...... *200 200 57 3.5 
Simmons Company ........... 250 3.00 49 6.1 
a eer errrrery ery 2.60 2.70 56 75.4 
i, hs ND enh kiddies SeuEeO es 150 2.15 57 4.6 
Worthington Corporation ..... 250 2.50 49 5.1 





* Also paid stock. f Based on current quarterly fate. 
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Rediscount rate increases surprise everybody— Trial examiner's 
decision in AD-X2 case may affect other new products— 


Government tries typewriter with a new keyboard layout 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Because 
the latest set of rediscount rate in- 
creases by the Federal Reserve Banks 
surprised just about everybody, it 1s 
inferred that the Reserve Board itself 
decided suddenly. Credit was tight- 
ened in the very season it is most 
needed, when higher rates can cause 
the most violent jolts. The authorities 
of course were faced with the spec- 
tacle of a boom’s going happily along, 
indifferent to earlier rises in rates. 

Until the Board acted, it did look 
as though there would be no further 
restrictions this season. Housing au- 
thorities, who had tightened up some 
time ago on mortgage lending, began 
to relent ; some of the restrictions have 
been loosened. Builders had been told 
that there would be easier mortgage 
money should volume continue down- 
ward—a virtual invitation to them to 
wait. However, latest forecasts put 
1956 volume almost at the 1955 level, 
with a sharp rise in additions and 
alterations. 

The Board can hardly disclose its 
criterion for judging just when it has 
gone far enough. Those who are hurt 
will surely suspect that it is trying to 
cause a crash of some kind. It’s the 
Board’s unhappy lot to have to work 
against the current—a job which 
credit authorities in the past were 
sometimes fearful to perform. 


A great many interests are af- 
fected. The volume of new security 
issues, held on credit and now on 
sale, is high; underwriters may lose. 
Business inventories have started up 
again—probably against bank loans. 
The volume of outstanding instalment 
paper has risen; present sales against 
credit also seem to be higher. 


The decision of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s trial examiner 
that the famous battery additive, 
AD-X2, actually preserves batteries 
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may have profound effects in indus- 
try. The Bureau of Standards, it is 
to be recalled, had condemned the 
product as worthless. The decision 
rests on the testimony of satisfied cus- 
tomers, though “the greatest weight 
of scientific evidence is on the side of 
the complaint.” 

Generally, big companies buy or 
refuse to buy on the basis of labora- 
tory findings. Many have set up their 
own bureaus of standards. The trial 
examiner’s report, however, questions 
whether laboratory tests reproduce 
erdinary use with sufficient accuracy. 
It pointed out that different labora- 
tories report different findings. 

Unfortunately, the manufacturer, 
Jess M. Ritchie, offered no theory of 
why his product works, assuming that 
it does, but merely pointed to repeat 
orders—many from people who ought 
to be able to judge. Users, the ex- 
aminer agreed, hadn’t tested the addi- 
tive under controlled conditions. Nor, 
it might be noted, were they so 
chosen as to insure that they were 
typical of all users. 


There are hundreds of products 
whose claims laboratory men dispute. 
The AD-X2 case opens the way for 
new sales talks: laboratory findings 
may be wrong, particularly if other 
laboratories can be found which offer 
conflicting reports. There may be 
many attempts to reopen old cases. 


There may be a revolution in the 
typewriter business. The General 
Services Administration, the Govern- 
ment’s chief buyer, is experimenting 


-with a new and altogether unfamiliar 


keyboard. It will run a four-month 
test to see whether it is more efficient. 

If the new keyboard speeds up the 
typists, the Government will prob- 
ably place orders for them. The new 
keyboard of course won’t be under 
private patent ; it will be easy enough 





for companies to make them and sell 
them commercially. A new product 
at first sells slowly, but after a while 
volume goes up at a compound per- 


centage rate. Old models, still in 
stock, go at bargain prices. 

GSA points to all sorts of advan- 
tages: all vowels in the second row 
“where the typist’s fingers normally 
rest.” It says nothing whatever about 
the typists, who will have to acquire 
a whole system of new reflexes. 
Neither does it mention the public 
typing schools, which may not be able 
to change over as fast as the Govern- 
ment. 


The Department of Agriculture’s 
forecasts for 1956 are generally 
bad news for farmers. The meat sup- 
ply will be high and prices may go 
down. It will be hard to sell poultry 
and eggs unless prices compete more 
sharply with those of beef and pork. 


An auto dealer is usually in a 
high-income bracket rather than a 
member of the underprivileged. At 
the Senate hearings on General 
Motors, a contrary picture was 
drawn: they’re oppressed and bullied 
continually. Yet a franchise is worth 
a lot of money and isn’t willingly sur- 
rendered. 

The “oppressions” were detailed 
through a whole day of testimony 
with more to come. A franchise must 
be renewed each year and isn’t vested 
property. The company forces more 
cars on a dealer than he wants to 
carry. It restricts his purchases of 
parts. When dealers were complain- 
ing about OPA price ceilings, Chester 
Bowles used to bring out that, griev- 
ances notwithstanding, dealerships 
were highly prized. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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HOW a half-century of con- 


centration on “fine engineering” inevita- 
bly shapes the personality of a business, 
is well set forth in ‘'First Fifty Years"— 
Golden Anniversary book of 


EQUIPMENT 





a copy is yours upon request on 
business letterhead. 














CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek, Jackson, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


PRODUCTS OF CLARK . .. TRANSMISSIONS ¢ TORQUE 
CONVERTERS © FRONT AND REAR AXLES © AXLE HOUS- 
INGS © FARM EQUIPMENT UNITS © ELECTRIC STEEL 
CASTINGS © GEARS AND FORGINGS—FORK TRUCKS © 
TOWING TRACTORS @ POWERED HAND TRUCKS © ROSS 
STRADDLE CARRIERS © MICHIGAN TRACTOR SHOVELS 
AND EXCAVATOR CRANES 























RO Jne. 
A mutual fund, the objective of 
which is CAPITAL GROWTH 


Fill in and mail the coupon 
for a prospectus describing 
Concord Fund, Inc. 


--------4 





i Name 





{ Address. i 
I City i 





7 es ig 


122 S. La Salle St. Chicago 











LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


November 16, 1955 
“y\ The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25c per 


share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of the Company, payable on 


December 23, 1955, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December 6, 1955. 
Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 











~New-Business Brevities 





Grocery Products... 

The sale of margarine in square 
“pats” like those served in many 
restaurants is being tested by Armour 
& Company for its Cloverbloom 99 
brand—the first margarine to be 
packaged for consumers in this form, 
it consists of 16 “pats” to each quar- 
ter pound. . . . Homemakers who 
might like to try making their own 
colored candles for decorative pur- 
poses will find everything needed in 
a kit introduced by Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion—included is Gulfwax paraffine, 
color tinting crayons, wicking ma- 
terial and an instruction book. .. . 
The U. S. Army soon will test ac- 
ceptability by its field troops of re- 
cently developed dehydrated orange 
juice—intended as a substitute for the 
canned version now served and the 
product of U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture research, orange juice crys- 
tals presently are produced commer- 
cially only by Orange Crystals, Inc., 
and on a pilot-plant basis by Venture 
Coastal, Ltd. . . . Spray-type room 
deodorizers aren’t exactly new any- 
more, but one that’s said to be odor- 
less certainly is different—this no- 
scent variety is being introduced 
under the Sprayway label by Tru- 
Pine Company. 


Motion Pictures... 

Previewed earlier this month in 
time for showings in connection with 
National Safe Driving Day, Decem- 
ber 1, is a 16-nitm. black-and-white 
motion picture on traffic safety spon- 
sored by Ohio Oil Company—avail- 
able to industry groups as well as 
schools and civic organization, the 
27-minute fil is titled The Case of 
Officer Hallibrand. . Glenn L. 
Martin Company, which among other 
things manufactures seaplanes for the 
U. S. Navy, tells something about 
this aspect of its business in a new 
movie titled Look To the Sea— 
distributed by Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, Inc., the 14-minute color 
film was produced in cooperation 
with the Navy. . . . Speedier return 
of processed 8-mm. and 16-mm. 


movie film from Ansco laboratories 
is assured with the announcement that 
from now on these will be sent to 
the owner by first class mail—this 
means that processed film which for- 
merly was in transit for a week should 
be delivered within two days. 


Plastics . . . 

Inflation, nothing new to the eco- 
nomic world, has made a debut in 
the field of world globe manufactur- 
ing: C. S. Hammond & Company has 
an 18-inch inflatable world globe 
duplicating the beauty of fine glass 
ones—made of heavy gauge Krene 
plastic, the unbreakable globe can be 
written on with a grease pencil and 
then erased; it fits into a wrought 
iron stand so that it is free to spin 
on its axis... . Aprons are now be- 
ing made for Christmas trees. The 
idea is to gather a 72-inch square 
apron around the base of the tree in 
order to cover the tree-holder and 
provide a decorative background for 
packages as well as to catch spilled 
water from the holder and dropping 
pine needles—manufactured by Cher- 
rin Products Company, the white 
plastic apron can be used over and 
over. . . . Lacelike doilies made of 
plastic are being shown by Manufac- 
turers’ Enterprises, Inc.—easily 
washed, they’re made in four-, six- 
and eight-inch sizes. . .. On the com- 
mercial side of the news, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon’s Bakelite Company 
is mailing an interesting eight-page 
booklet demonstrating how plastics 
may be used to solve packaging prob- 
lems—copies are available upon re- 
quest to Bakelite for their 7956 Guide 
to Improved Packaging. 


Public Relations ... 

A concise (56 pages) two-part 
booklet due for publication within the 
fortnight should help corporate man- 
agement better understand the tech- 
niques and services available to it by 
that relatively new professional, the 
financial public relations counsel— 
titled What Financial Community 
and Stockholder Relations Mean to 
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Management, and_ prepared by 
Joachim Silbermann, it will be pub- 
lished by Fiscal Information Service 
(price $25) of which the author is 
president ; analyzing the field through 
case histories, it covers among other 
subjects the annual report, proxy 
solicitation and a corporation’s first 
security issue. . . . Another valuable 
contribution to business executive 
bookshelves will be the Dartnell Pub- 
lic Relations Handbook, a 1,000-page 
tome, scheduled to come off the press 
in January, which is also filled with 
case study material—comprehensive 
in scope, the book (price $12.50, 
Dartnell Corporation) will be slanted 
to be of particular assistance to the 
small corporation handling its own 
public relations; it will include many 
photographs as well as_ pertinent 
statistical material... . In 1947 Ed- 
ward L. Bernays expressed the be- 
lief that public relations is a science 
akin to social science; now, in the 
form of a book titled The Engineer- 
ing of Consent (University of Okla- 
homa Press, price $3.75), he elabo- 
rates on this theme and contributes 
generally to the understanding of 
public relations methods—in addi- 
tion, he has enlisted the aid of seven 
other authorities who each take a 
chapter of the book to present a par- 
ticular aspect of public relations work 
such as, for example, tactics. 


Transportation .. . 

Truck drivers have come into their 
own, so to speak, with the showing 
this week of the new line of Stude- 
baker-Packard Corporation Transtar 
trucks which were engineered to pro- 
vide for them the comfort and safety 
features offered passenger car driv- 
ers—the new models are more color- 
ful than ever before and include two- 
tone combinations ; they range in size 
from a half-ton pick-up to a two-ton 
unit. . . . One of the largest railroad 
dump cars ever to come from Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton Corporation has 
a capacity of 60 cubic yards, or 100 
tons—built of alloy steel, the new 
Western car was designed to haul 
rock and stone. . . . Two sleek-look- 
ing passenger-cargo steamships are 
being built for Moore-McCormack 
Lines’ New York-South America 
service starting early in 1958—boil- 
ers and condensers for the new ships, 
under construction at Ingalls Ship- 
building Company, are to be fur- 
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Check List—for Investors 


e I can name every security Town ([] | 


e I know what I paid for them—and 
just where their prices stand today [] 


O 


e Ihave a good idea of the dividends 
they pay—and what the average 
yield is on my complete portfolio 


O 

e I can classify each of my holdings 
as to growth, income, or safety O 
O 


e I feel sure they’re the best I can 
buy for my purposes 


So Bt 


e And I know exactly how [d invest 
any additional funds Ey C] 


Six “yes” checks and you certainly don’t need our 
help. You can feel comfortably secure about your pres- 


ent investment program—and our compliments to your 
broker. 


But if you had any “no” answers—and would like to 
correct them—we can’t think of a better way to go about 
it than by writing a letter to our Research Department. 

They'll send you a thoroughly objective analysis of 
your present holdings... provide full information about 
individual dividends and the overall yield at present 
prices. 

They'll pass on the relative merits of this stock or that 
for your particular purposes . . . classify any security 


you're not sure about on the basis of growth, income, or 
safety. 


They'll prepare the soundest program they can for 
any specific sum—any stated objective. 


No, there’s never any charge for this service. ‘It’s al- 
ways yours for the asking. 


Simply address a letter, in confidence, of course, to 


Water A. SCHOLL, Department SE-82 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 














nished by Foster Wheeler Corpora- 
tion. . . . First non-American airline 
to order U. S. jet aircraft is KLM 
Royal Dutch, which has contracted 
for eight Douglas Aircraft Company 
DC-8 jet transports—these are de- 
liverable in March’ 1960. . . . Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway has taken a 
bullish look at the prospects for the 
railroad’s business with the an- 
nouncement that it will expand its 


freight car fleet by 6,000 new cars— 
to be built at an estimated cost of 
$45 million, it brings total value of 
new C&O cars ordered within the 
last year to some $83 million. 
—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this 
department’ and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped. envelope. Also refer to the date 
of this issue. 
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BEAR 


this in mind when you 
want investment facts 


You get more facts, more news 
about everything that’s hap- 
pening in business, finance and 
industry when you read The 
New York Times. Every day 
you'll find helpful, 
information 


accurate 
that keeps you 
abreast of the facts you want 
and need. Make The Times an 
every-day reading habit. 


Che New York Cimes 


FOR 48 YEARS FIRST IN THE WORLD 
IN FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 





NATIONAL STEEL 


/ \ 


104th Consecutive 
Dividend 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting on November 15, 1955, 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
one dollar per share on the capital 
stock, which will be payable 
Decembcr 10, 1955, to‘ stock- 
holders of record November 
25, 1955. 

Pau E. SHROADS 
Senior Vice President & Treasurer 
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MAGOR CAR CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of $.40 per share 
on the Capital Stock of the Corpora- 
tion, payable December 16, 1955 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 2, 1955. 


W. P. SMITH, Secretary 
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BACKGROUND 


Macy’s Comeback 


recording of “Give me some- 

thing to remember you by” was 
being played as President Jack I. 
Straus called the annual meeting of 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. to order last 
fortnight. Some stockholders seem- 
ingly took the tune literally and were 
soon on their feet, urging considera- 
tion of a dividend increase. President 
Straus did not douse cold water on 
their hopes 
but explained: 
“The board of 
directors feels 
a dividend in- 
crease should 
take place 
when we earn 
around $3 a 
share.” This 
goal may not 
be far off, since 
the company’s 
Oscar - winning 
1955 annual report states: “Our 
sales plans for the year 1955 are in 
excess of $380 million. Profit plans 
are approximately $3.00 per share of 
common stock.” 

The Macy meeting was shorter 
than usual and, though a few stock- 
holders griped, most found the firm’s 
accomplishments in the fiscal year 
ended last July 30 highly satisfactory. 
Jack Straus could point to record vol- 
ume of $376 million, profitable oper- 
ations by each of the major store di- 
visions including Kansas City, and 
earnings of $2.64 per share, 23 per 
cent better than the previous fiscal 
year’s $2.14. Furthermore, in the 13 
weeks ended October 29 (the first 
quarter of the new fiscal year) profits 
expanded to $1.06 a share, compared 
with 89 cents a year earlier, on a seven 
per cent rise in sales; this brought net 
in the 12 months through October to 
$2.81 per share, a healthy gain over 
$2.18 shown in the preceding year. 

At the time it was incorporated in 
1919, Macy’s consisted of the Herald 
Square, N.Y. emporium, famed as 





Jack |. Straus 


° By Louis J. Rolland 


the world’s largest department store. 
Today, it represents a nation-wide 
erganization of 28 stores; six of these 
are main stores and the remaining 22 
are branches. While the New York 
store is still a big factor in Macy 
operations, it now represents less 
than half of the company’s business 
and the proportion will continue to 
decrease with the growth of branch 
store volume. Within a few years, 
company officials anticipate that the 
branches will do over 40 per cent as 
much business as the main stores. 

By the time the next annual meet- 
ing rolls around, Jack Straus hopes 
to be able to announce the opening 
of Macy’s two largest branches— 
Roosevelt Field, N.Y. and Bergen 
County, N.J. A stockholder ex- 
pressed concern over the fact that at 
the New Jersey location Macy’s will 
be within a mile of a huge rival center 
being built by Allied Stores, the na- 
tion’s largest department store chain. 
Jack Straus, who has been with 
Macy’s some 34 years during which 
time the big retailer has never failed 
to operate in the black, declares con- 
fidently: “Two shopping centers can 
exist in Bergen County.” 

o ee ie 

Cerro’s Transition—Except for a 
brief fling in investment banking, 
Robert P. Koenig has been in the 
mining game since he gradwated from 
Harvard back in 1924. Since 1950, 
he has been president of Cerro de 
Pasco Corporation—the biggest in- 
dustrial enterprise in Peru. Bob 
Koenig recently returned from an ex- 
tensive six-week trip through West- 
ern Europe where he found a great 
upsurge of public interest in house- 
hold appliances, a tremendous rise in 
production and sales of automobiles 
(traffic jams are almost as bad as in 
the U.S.) and a “stronger than ever” 
desire to emulate American standards 
of living. The Cerro executive reason- 
ably concludes that the European 
boom in durable consumer goods 
means more growth for the non-fer- 
rous metal industry. 
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Cerro is the largest producer of re- 
fined silver in South America, is one 
of the world’s largest bismuth pro- 
ducers, and mines numerous other 
minerals ranging from antimony to 
tellurium. But from a volume stand- 
point, zinc, lead, and copper are the 
most important Cerro metals. After 
years of production, copper reserves 
are now limited but its zinc-lead ore- 
body is considered one of the greatest 
in the world. Benefits from a pro- 
cram to exploit deposits are being felt 
now though the full impact may not 
be registered until 1959. In addition, 
Cerro has a 16 per cent interest in 
Southern Peru Copper Corporation 
which has drawn up plans for de- 
velopment of properties in southern 
Peru with ore reserves estimated at 
upwards of a billion tons, averaging 
about one per cent copper content. 
The project will require about five 
years to complete and initial produc- 
tion is slated to run at the rate of 200 
million pounds of copper per annum. 
Cerro’s partners in this venture are 
Phelps Dodge Corporation (16 per 
cent), Newmont Mining (10 per 
cent) and American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company which has a 58 per 
cent stake. This latter, incidentally, 
is the largest single stockholder of 
Cerro, holding 15 per cent of its 
shares, 

In this country, meanwhile, Cerro 
has about buttoned up a merger with 
Circle Wire & Cable and is looking 
for oil and gas on a modest scale. All 
of which adds up to a more favorable 
outlook for the company than for 
many years past. This year’s profits 
should approximate $5.50-$6.00 a 
share after depletion compared with 
$2.98 in 1954 and, while future bene- 
fits from the expansion program will 
naturally depend upon the course of 
metal prices, some have “guessti- 
mated” potential earning power at 
above $10 a share. Hard-working 
Bob Koenig, noting the concessions 
taken out by many major oil com- 
panies, believes the “Amazon basin 
holds great hopes of finding oil re- 
serves.” He also has high praise for 
stable Peru which he terms: “An 
oasis in a political and economic 
desert.” 

a. oe 

Briefs on Stocks — Continental 
Motors is said to have acquired a 
substantial interest 
Motor Company. ... A dividend in- 
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OIL STOCKS IN 1956 


} Ferguet| advance estimates of oil company earnings and dividends in 1956 
are now available to investors. It is plain that results in 1956 will exert 
great influence on the future course of stock prices and therefore be of vital 
importance to your capital. The Value Line Survey’s advance estimates have 
been remarkably accurate in past years. 


A number of dividend increases are expected by Value Line analysts. Generous 
yields and good long-term prospects are available in a few issues but some of 
the leading oils are currently far overpriced. 


With oil company profits and dividends a key to stock prices, foresighted 
investors will want to see the new Value Line Survey analysis of the oil industry 
and the prospects for each of 33 leading oil stocks. Objective Ratings show 
the extent to which each stock is currently overpriced or underpriced, based on a 
normal capitalization of the earnings and dividends estimated in 1956. In addi- 
tion, each full-page Rating & Report includes exclusive Value Line measurements 


of stability, growth, estimated yield on future dividends, and 1958-60 price 
expectancy. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive this 80-page issue covering the 
leading Oil and Machinery stocks at no extra charge under this Special 
Introductory Offer. In addition, you will receive in the next four weeks new 
reports on over 200 major stocks and 14 industries to guide you to safer 
and more profitable investing. This issue analyzes 61 stocks, including: 


Standard Oil (N. J.) Sunray-Midcont. Gulf Socony-Mobil 
Standard Oil (Ind.) Tidewater Assoc. Shell Phillips Petrol. 
Standard Oil (Calif.) Cities Service Sinclair Royal Dutch 
Standard Oil (Ohio) Union Oil (Calif.) Pure Oil Imperial Oil 
Atlantic Refining Continental Oil Ashland Oil Bucyrus Erie 
Food Machinery Stone & Webster Texas Co. Dresser Ind. 
Am. Mach. & Fdry. Caterpillar Tractor Sun Oil and 34 Others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating & 
Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates of 
1956 earnings and dividends. It includes also a new Special Situation Recom- 
mendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 Weekly 
Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer at no extra charge 
the new 12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and 
future expectancies on all 700 stocks under supervision. 


*New subscribers only. 


ee 
ee 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 13,000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-60 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








crease is considered a possibility for 
Black & Decker. 
analysts, 


areas, is increasing its shares 
Among oil 


1,128,000 by a 3-for-1 split ; the com- 


in Brockway: 


Texas Company is men- 
tioned as a candidate for a stock split. 

. Pyramid Oil & Gas (over-the- 
counter), which has an active ex- 
ploration program in Mid-Continent 


pany’s president, Eugene Rostow is 
dean of the Yale Law School, while a 
large stock interest is held by Joseph 
H. Hirshhorn who has gained fame 
by “striking it rich” in uranium. 
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Southern California 


Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
Dividend No. 186 
60 cents per share. 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.32% SERIES 

Dividend No. 35 

27 cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able December 31, 1955, to 
stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 5. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, December 31. 


P. C. HALE, Treasures 


November 18, 1955 





























BRIGGS & STRATTON 
CORPORATION 








—______ {Briccs &-STRATTON) pnaueniaent 


DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Directors hes declared a 
quarterly dividend of sixty cents (60c) per 
share and a year-end dividend of one dol- 
lar and twenty cents ($1.20) per share 
on the capital stock (without par value) 
of the Corporation, payable December 15, 
1955, to stockholders of record November 
25, 1955. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

November 15, 1955 
L. G. REGNER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Street News 





World Bank formula will lead 
American private capital back 


into choicer foreign issues 


he pattern for co-operation be- 

tween the International Bank for 
Reconstruction & Development and 
American private investors in the 
field of world financing is now con- 
firmed with the arrangement for put- 
ting $50 million into the transporta- 
tion system of the Union of South 
Africa. Half the money takes the 


| form of a credit by the World Bank; 


the other half it to be raised through 
a dollar bond issue floated in the 
United States by a syndicate headed 
by Dillon, Read & Company. That 
firm will be recalled as one of the most 
important factors in the vast program 
of foreign financing carried out in the 
first decade after World War I, when 
American dollars flowed in a steady 
stream into the coffers of foreign 
governments and corporations. 

The main difference between the 
two eras of world financing is that 
in the earlier period American in- 
vestors went it alone, except in the 
few cases where Britain, France and 
Holland saw it to their advantage to 
participate in big loans jointly with 
the United States. The American in- 
vestor’s experience with some of those 
loans of the 1920s was unhappy, so 
much so that there appeared little 
likelihood that he would ever come 


back into the field. But under the- 


leadership, of Eugene Black, president 
of the World Bank, that institution 
has evolved a formula for leading 
American capital back into the choicer 
foreign financings. 


When New York’s Superinten- 
dent of Banks, George A. Mooney, 
disapproved a merger of the County 
Trust Company in Westchester and 
the Ramapo Trust Company in Rock- 
land County, he upset the calculations 
on many an ambitious program for 
concentrating the commercial banking 
facilities of the suburban districts of 
the Metropolitan area. One after an- 





WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL SUPERVISORY 


INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 

(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on your invest- 
ment program; 
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Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


© 
Mail us a list of your securities and let us ex- 
plain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 


will point the way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


© 
YOU INCUR NO OBLIGATION 
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other, the small banks of Nassau 
County on Long Island, the fastest- 
growing county in the nation, had 
been absorbed into either the Frank- 
lin National or the Meadowbrook 
National. Dozens of banks had lost 
their individuality in that way. To 
the east, in Suffolk County, the First 
Suffolk National (now renamed “Se- 
curity”) started the same process 
about three years ago and was oper- 
ating a dozen branches when Mr. 
Mooney took his stand in the Ramapo 
situation. Also, there was the begin- 
ning of another series of Suffolk 
County mergers designed to bring 
state-chartered banks together. 


In that atmosphere, practically 
every Nassau or Suffolk bank, espe- 
cially the latter, was a merger pros- 
pect. Accordingly stock prices lost 
contact with book values. That was 
true also of stocks of the parent 
banks. So the reaction in these stocks 
after the Mooney decision on Ramapo 
was in the cards even though Frank- 
lin, Meadowbrook and Security Na- 
tional are not under state banking 
supervision. The thought behind the 
stock sell-off was that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency might also 
take a “not so fast” attitude toward 
the merger program. This the Comp- 
troller confirmed just before Thanks- 
giving Day. 


Every active member of the New 
York Stock Exchange stands to profit 
by the listing of Ford Motor Com- 
pany stock on the Big Board. But the 
real advantage will go to the man or 
men selected to act as specialist in the 
stock, the specialist being the man 
who keeps a record of the buy and 
sell orders in a particular stock at 
all times during the trading session. 
There are men who act as specialists 
in several stocks, and there are stocks 
which because of their volume of trad- 
ing, require two and sometimes three 
specialists. 


In the case of Ford Motor, the 
initial distribution will leave nearly 
seven million shares widely scattered 
throughout the country and abroad. 
But even that block of stock repre- 
sents only 15 per cent of the Ford 
Foundation’s holdings and there isa 
likelihood of further sales by the 
Foundation when the market has di- 
gested the first seven million. 








Advertisement 


Important Notice. For 46 years, the advisory service relied upon by 
professional investment managers, bankers and brokers has been Moody’s Stock 
Survey. To introduce the Survey to individual investors this special year-end 
offer is being made to the readers of Financial World. We suggest that you 
act promptly on the offer below. 




































































Let Us Send You 
MOODY’S YEAR-END REVIEWS: 


How to Invest 
Successfully in 1956 


1956 should be a “year of opportunity” for the selective 
investor. Consider these 3 factors: 


(1) With the boom already in a top area, you can 
reasonably expect some market irregularities in the 
months immediately ahead. (2) The pressures of the 
Presidential campaigns are likely to create wide swings 
in investor sentiment. (3) Yet the long-term investment 
prospects remain good. 


What can you do to take advantage of the “opportunity 
areas” that 1956 will offer? Here are some of the specific 
guides offered you in the special December issues of 
Moody’s Stock Survey which you are invited to accept: 


Your common stock policy in 1956— 

How to ready yourself for the buying opportunities. 

Where will the trouble spots show up first? 
What danger signals should you keep an eye on? 
Should you turn defensive now? 

30 stocks offering maximum protection. 

Can you accept some risk? Want some glamour? 
What are the 15 most attractive stocks today? 
Do you want more generous dividend income? 

2 lists of 40 selected higher-yielding issues. 
What stocks offer best long-term growth prospects? 

Select from 28 capital gain issues. 
Are you limited in the amount you can invest? 

3 guide portfolios: $5,000; $10,000 and $20,000. 
Which stock groups look the best for 1956? 

49 industries analyzed; specific issues selected. 
Should you consider preferreds? Convertibles? 

3 lists of attractive high grade preferred stocks. 
What's the outlook beyond ‘56? 

Can today’s high earnings and dividends be kept up? 
How to choose and buy in a high market. 

Yardsticks for your 1956 investment program. 
These special issues of Moody’s Stock Survey will be 
useful guides throughout the year. But they will serve, as 
well, to acquaint you with the sensible, feet-on-the-ground 
approach of Moody’s staff of specialists—an approach 
that can help you achieve steady, profitable results. 

















See for yourself. We will send you 5 issues of the Stock 
Survey including these special year-end studies at the 
introductory “guest-subscription” rate of $5. Simply 
attach check, name and address and mail this notice to 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


Investment Advisors since 1909 

99 Church Street, New York 7 FW 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3 

606 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14 




















WITH A DIVIDEND 
TIME TABLE 


You will know when your dividends are 
due ... thousands of checks are lost yearly 
in the mail—more thousands are skipped 
without the immediate knowledge of share- 
holders— 


PERIODIC INCOME CALENDAR 






Only 


$2.50 


postpaid 

@ Tells you at a glance what Investment 
Income checks to expect each month. 

@ Warns you if a check is lost or dividend 
omitted. 

® Records every income check 
for tax purposes. 

@ Provides space for purchase, sales data. 

®@ Handles up to 72 separate investments 
over a 5 year period. 

@ Attractively bound in simulated leather, 
gold embossed, 7!/ x 11”. 

—_ .) 


Makes A 
WELCOME GIFT 


Free inspection . . . send $2.50 check or 
money order for Calendar postpaid. Re- 
turnable within 10 days for full refund. 


EUGENE A. HAGEL Publisher 
230 Ridgeway Road 
Baltimore 28, Maryland 


Immediate 
Shipment 




















Dividend No. 46 


Interlake Iron Corporation has 
declared a dividend of $1.10 per 

= share on its common 
stock payable December 
15, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business Decem- 
ber 1, 1955. 


ae LOZ... 
Interlake Lron 


CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2 Furnace Plants in Chicago, Duluth, Erie and Telede 

















UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock of said Com- 
pany, payable December 10, 1955, to stockholders 
of record at 3:30 P. M. on November 28, 1955. 


C. H. McHenry, Secretary 





— 


26 











DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
To receive a dividend, stock must be Company Tile — 
purchased before ex-dividend date, which Fidelity-Phenix Fire .Q75c 12-15 11-28 
normally is three days before the record Ue ccactieataeceass Y25e 12-15 11-28 
date. — oe ays Seger rte =: 
- Food Fair Stores...... 25c - 2- 9 
meted able Date | Food Mach. & Chem.....50¢ 12-27 12-1 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel.75c 12-20 12-10 Citiandin Pater *O30c (1-1 12-1 
Allen Industries ...... Q25c 12-15 12-1 Raat Dor iLL, "QSc 12-22 12-2 
Do... ees ee sees :+-E25e 12-15 12-1) General GAT cnndecctas 25c 12-15 11-30 
Amer. Hoist & DerrickQ30c 12-10 12- 1 Bo E25c 12-15 11-30 
Amer. Tel. & Tel....Q$2.25 1-10 12-9 | General Contract ....... 20c 12-31 12-9 
Amer. Writing Paper...20c 12-27 12-13 General Electric ....... 50c 1-25 12-16 
’ Do eee ee ee eS eee E50c 12-27 12-13 General Industries Q35c 12-15 +>. 5 
Arkansas West. Gas Q22% 12-20 12- 5 Do E$1 12-15 12-5 
Associates Invest...... Qo0c 1-3 12-6) General’ Port. Cement...40c 12-14 12-1 
Atlantic City Elec a bees 3Uc 1-16 12-15 Oo Y50c 12-14 12- 1 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R....$2 12-27 12- 1 | General Ry. Signal....Q50c 12-31 12-9 
Bayuk Capers .........- 25c 12-15 11-30 ON i ait St dog E$1 12-31 12-9 
Basic Refractories ....Q25c 1-3 12-15 | Glidden Co. .......... Q50c 1-3 11-30 
Black Sivalls & . gl Store Prod...Q20c 12-17 12-2 
Bryson: 4 635 %0.255e Doc 12-23 AS Big cu cuscccwves eee 12:57 Fe. 2 
Briggs & Stratton..... Qo0c 12-15 11-25 pace Northern Paper...60c 12-10 12-1 
Burgess Battery ....... 30c 12-14 11-30 RE, SES hy Pe E60c 12-10 12-1 
; Burroughs Corp. .......25c 1-20 12-16 | Gt Western Sugar....Q30c 1-2 12-10 
Bulova Watch ....... Q30c 1-3 11-29 | Grumman Aircraft .. O50c 12-20 12-9 
Do .... ss eeeee eens E20c 12-16 11-29 | Hazeltine Corp. ....... 35c 12-15 12-1 
Calif. Port. Cement...Sp50c 12-16 12- 1 3 ee CT ee Y60c 12-15 12-1 
Calif. Water Serv.....Q55c 1-3 11-29 | Hercules Cement ...Q37%c 1-3 12-16 
a peer ae E20c 1-3 11-29 | Hewitt-Robins ....... Q50c 12-15 12-1 
Canadian Celanese ....*15c 12-31 12- 2 | Hygrade Food Prod.....$1 1-4 12-16 
SM easacacekeancan E*15c 12-31 12-2] Interlake Iron ........ $1. 10 12-15 12-1 
Cannon Mills .......... 75c 1-2 12-5 | Interlake Steamship ..$1.50 12-16 12- 6 
ia a . eee rey. ec «1-2 12 : Int’l Minerals & 
Carey (Philip) ....... Q40c 12-13 12-1 CRS soe ckecien 40c 1-3 12-16 
Carriers & General....12%c 12-24 12-9 | International Salt ....... $2 12-21 12-1 
DE iis arc kaie wena - Y$1.01 12-24 12-9 | Johns-Manville ........ 75c 12-9 11-28 
Catalin Corp. 2.65253 17%c 12-20 12-5 IDO eciashinneubatee ws Y$1.25 12-9 11-28 
Century Electric ..... 12Y%c 12-14 11-25 | Jones & Lamson Mach.Q50c 12-9 12-1 
Central Foundry ..... Ql5c 12-20 12-8 | Kennametal Inc. ....... 25c 12-20 12-9 
PD siiine ware he bake ee E20c 12-20 12-8 | Kennecott Copper ...... $4 12-16 11-30 
Central Illinois Lt.....Q55c 12-20 11-28 | Langendorf United 
Cent. Illinois Sec........ 10c 12-15 12-8 BBAIS) nah eae sits sues Q45c 1-14 12-31 
Certain-teed Products.Q25c 12-13 11-30 | Lehn & Fink......... QO20c 12-14 11-30 
OM. oxi ace Seu pen anires E25c 1-13 1-31] Lily Tulip Cup........ Q40c 12-15 12-1 
Chance Vought Lew tt TRE. 6. vsncsswucs 25c 12-23 12- 6 
Pere ree 40c 12-15 12-1 — Star Brewing..... 40c 1-2 12-15 
Chesebrough-Pond’s ..Q75c 12-15 12-1] Do ...........0.05 15c 1-2 12-15 
IO! 5 pasccaccvicameean Y$1 12-15 12-1 Lorillard CP) i273 Q30c 12-21 12-1 
Christiana Securities ..$226 12-14 11-28 | Do ................ E15ce 12-21 12- 1 
Cay PreGeets .ncsaesss: 50c 12-31 12-12 + ocdioon Land & 
Cleve.-Cliffs Iron ..... Q30c 12-15 12-2 SNS neiandnc te Nie Q75c 12-15 12-1 
BON riates ob cere E80c 12-15 12- 2 Os oc saGtk Mes Y75e 12-15 12-1 
ae ROG. TO... oxteas cas $1 12-15 12-1} Mangel Stores ....... Q40c 12-15 12-5 
panwess ess Velbes ee Y$1 12-15 12-1 DO ccacacecescts-'c ete (bene Be Oo 
Gain RNASE: Siu cseetesncc 15c 12-15 11-30 Manning Maxwell & 
Congoleum-Nairn ...... 30c 12-15 12-1 NG. Binidvin steeds 30c 12-15 11-30 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr.Q23c 1-1 12-1 | Marquette Cement ..... 30c 12-15 12-5 
Cons. Gas Utilities..Q1834c 12-30 12-1} McCrory Stores ...... Q25c 12-30 12-16 
oo Insurance.Q75c 12-15 11-28 | McLellan Stores ..... Q40c 1-3 11-30 
bekakee caseaeae’ Y25c 12-15 11-28 | McGraw Electric ......50c 12-10 11-25 
Copper ot OE 10c 12-15 12-5 | Mergenthaler Linotype .50c 12-21 12- 6 
Copperweld Steel ...... 50c 12-10 11-25 | Mesta Machine ...... 62%4c 1-3 12-16 
Corroon & Reynolds NEES SPs (rn E50c 1-3 12-16 
OPS: wc cscs 25c 1-3 12-21 | Miami Copper ....... Q50c 12-22 11-29 
Crucible Pe ree 50c 12-30 12-16 ee AA ALN reich. E$1 12-22 11-29 
6 ie ee Boe «(1230 as 8. ee E$1 1-12 11-29 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar...25c 1-16 1-4 Moding a Q40c 12-12 12-2 
Cutler-Hammer ........ 60c 12-15 12-2] Muskogee Co. ........ Q50c 12-12. 11-30 
err re eers E$1.20 12-15 12-2 Spe BS E25e 12-12 11-30 
Detroit Edison ........ 45c 1-16- 12-20 | Natomas Co. ......... S$30c 1-21 12-21 
Diamond Alkali ....Q37%c 12-5 11-28 | Nat'l Cash Register.Q27 = 1-16 12-23 
ee Sree Q20c 12-20 11-30 | Nat'l Presto ........... 1- 3 12-15 
du Pom C31.) 205254. Y$3 12-14 11-29 - Sugar Refining. . Be 1- 3 12-15 
Deval SubpeetaG ! ae ts) CR eee ck ote 3p50c 12-15 12-7 
Potemh “3... -ss-aes ..Q31%c 12-30 12-9 New England Tel. & 
Dynamics Corp. ........ nO Re Bi. err Q$2 12-29 12-9 
East. Gas & Fuel....... 25c 12-28 12-5 Niagits Mohawk 
El Paso Electric....... 45c 12-15 11-28 PS in cwitas venwits 5c 12-20 12-1 
El. Bond & Share....... 65c 1-3 12-9] Northrop Aircraft ...Q40c 12-12 11-28 
, Bt) eee. 10c 12-14 11-30 | Northern Natural Gas.Q55¢ 12-27 12-2 
Federal Pacific Elec.....15c 12-15 12-1 | North Penn Gas........ 25c 1-2 12-9 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Company 
Ohio Edison ......... Q62c 
Owens-Corning Fiber...25c 
Pabco Products ........ 25c 
Pacific Tin Cons........ 10c 
Paramount Pictures ..Q50c 
Penn Controls........ Q25c 
POE: DOI se cw awed 40c 
“BEGG paeny rear E25c 
Penn-Dixie Cement ....25c 
Pemeit ah cicaowescens 25c 
Te cnutivedususaubas El15c 
Pinger AWevalt: .06cc wees 15c 
Pitts. Cons. Coal...... Q75c 


Puget Sound Pulp..... Q60c 


PRR GA ce ewsccd Q75c 
BD chieaacaubaideed E$1 
Raybestos- Manhattan... .85c 
ROG FU < vwakckwsiawe 35c 
Reeves Bros. ..cssscss 25c 
Rotary Elec. Steel...... 40c 
IME axtersisicwion E42%c 
a 25c 
Sonoco Products ..... QOl5c 
RO sortase ec abehede E10c 
Soss Manufacturing ....20c 
DO sectéivcccedakin El0c 


South. Atlantic Gas. .17%c 
South. Indiana G. & E..Q40c 
Southern Pacific ..... Q75c 


Stix, Baer & Fuller... .30c 
Stone & Webster........ 1 
Storer Broadcast...... 37Mc 
Stroock (S.) & Co....Q40c 
Sunbeam Corp. ........ 25¢ 
Talcott (James)...... Q30c 


Texas Gulf Sulphur..... 50c 
Texas Gas Trans- 

OE et iis re tread Q25c 
FS Ge isi ntecaan Y$1.25 
Transamerica Corp...Spl5c 
Truax-Traer Coal....Q40c 
Twentieth Cent. Fox. .Q40c 


Underwood Corp. ...... 50c 
Uniom BOG .scaciis Q25c 
United Board & 
gee E10c 
United Carbon ....... Q50c 
United-Carr Fastener.Q50c 
WO sit ds th ccdiwes E70c 


) 
U.S. Hoffman Mach...Q50c 
United Stockyards . .QI7%c 


Utah Power & Lt....... 55c 
 & eee, Y60c 
Waldorf System ..... Q25c 
Waukesha Motor ..... Q35c 
Weyerhaeuser Timber.Q63c 
po eS ee Y$1.50 
Worthington Corp.....Q50c 
Be % ahawd ath inneceun Y50c 
pC et Y$1.30 
Young (L. A.) Spring 
SFO 2 ass vereeies Q25c 
Stock 
Aerovox Corp. ........ 5% 
Copper Range ......... 5% 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg..50% 
Grumman Aircraft..... 10% 
Hercules Cement ...... 5% 
Mack Trucks ......... 10% 
McLellan Stores ....... 2%. 
Penn-Dixie Cement ....5% 
Rete: PWM iss cis cesvcd v/ 


5% 
U.S. Hoffman Mach....4% 





*Canadian currency. E—Extra. 
annual. Sp—Special. Q—Quarterly. 


end. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1955 


Pay- 
able 
12-30 
1-25 
12-21 
12- 9 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-31 
12-31 
12-15 
12-13 
12-21 

1- 3 
12-14 
1- 6 
1- 3 
12-23 
12-12 
12-15 
12-15 
1-14 
12-15 
12-15 
12-21 
12-21 
1- 2 
12-30 
12-19 
12-15 
12- 9 
12-15 
12-14 
12-15 
12-27 
12-31 
12-15 


12-15 
12- 9 
12-20 
12- 9 
12-24 
12-10 
12- 9 


12-21 
12-10 
12-15 
12-15 
1- 3 
1-15 
1- 3 
12-19 
1- 3 
1- 3 
12-12 
12-12 
12-20 
1- 3 
12- 1 


12-15 


12-15 
12-29 
12-13 
12-29 
1- 3 
10-23 
1- 3 
12-15 
12-23 
1- 6 


Record 
Date 


12- 1 

1- 5 
12- 2 
11-28 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-30 
11-30 
11-30 
12-15 
12-15 
12- 1 
12- 2 
12- 1 
12- 9 
11-30 
12-15 
12-15 
12- 5 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-30 
12- 5 
12- 5 
12- 7 
12- 7 
12-15 
12- 9 
11-28 
12- 1 
11-30 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 2 
12-16 
12-15 
11-25 


12- 1 
12- 2 
12- 2 
11-29 
12- 9 
11-28 
12- 5 


12- 7 
11-28 
11-30 
11-30 
12-15 
12-20 
12- 3 
12- 5 
12-15 
12- 5 
11-25 
11-25 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-15 


12 -1 


12- 1 
12- 5 
12- 5 
12-19 
12-16 
10- 9 
11-30 
11-30 
12-5 
12-15 


S—Semi- 
Y—Year- 











Face election year uncertain- 
ties with confidence. Be 
guided on profitable invest- 
ment moves by the latest re- 


spans 12 previous presidential cam- 
paigns. Send for “Babson’s 1956 
Forecast for Stocks and Bonds.” 
It can be worth thousands of dol- 
lars to you. Use it to prepare for 
profits and prevent losses in 1956. 


Valuable information includes: 


Babson’s Forecast 
for Stocks and Bonds 





© SAMPLE $20,000 PORT- 
FOLIO 


BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS 


If you reply at once, you also 
get, without extra cost, a Special 
Bulletin on the Electronics Industry 
with suggested securities for pur- 
chase. 


SUPPLY IS LIMITED 
Be one of the first to profit from 














© OUTLOOK FOR STOCK this once-a-year offer. For $1, to 
MARKET cover cost of printing and mailing, 
© 20 STOCKS TO SELL NOW it gives you a sample of the un- 
e 20 STOCKS FOR GROWTH biased, unhedged advice that has 
e 20 STOCKS FOR INCOME built estates for more than 50 years. 
e 10 SPECULATIVE Profit from the research and experi- 
BARGAINS ence of the Country’s oldest person- 
e 10 BANK AND INSURANCE al investment advisory service. Mail 
STOCKS coupon below Today for your copy 

¢ BEST BOND BUYS TODAY of our “1956 Forecast.” 
Se EE A ST SV oe oo SVS A? St st 71 

1 
; BABSON’S REPORTS, INC. Dept. FW-35, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. ; 
1 
; Please send me at once, postpaid, “Babson’s 1956 Forecast for Stocks and | 
Bonds” and Special Bulletin on the Electronics Industry. $1 is enclosed. ; 
: NR Oia Cubs acca y cp arial ie a elhe UN's oO R Slee WRU Ee ewe ek WOR ROE OOS BOO mrs : 
ER eae eT ene hee er Ere ree eer re re eT eer eee cr ; 
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DIAMOND 
Pr” o 





3% Dividend on 
Common Stock 


Dividend Number 16 on 4.40% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Regular Quarterly 
Dividend on Common Stock 


The Directors of Diamond 
Alkali Company have on 
Nov. 17, 1955, declared a 
3% stock dividend payable 
Dec. 19, 1955, to holders of 
Common Stock of record 
Nov. 28, 1955; a dividend of 
$1.10 per share for the 
quarter ending Dec. 15, 1955, 
payable Dec. 15, 1955, to 
holders of 4.40% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock of record 
Nov. 28, 1955, and a regular 
quarterly dividend of 3714 
cents per share, payable Dec. 
5, 1955, to holders of Com- 
mon Stock of record Nov, 28, 
1955. 
DONALD S. CARMICHAEL, 
Secretary 
Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 18, 1955 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 

















Incorporated 


89th Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 
paid by Pullman Incorporated 
and predecessor companies 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
will be paid on December 14, 
1955, to stockholders of record 
November 30, 1955. An extra divi- 
dend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share will be paid on January 6, 
1956, to stockholders of record 
December 15, 1955. 


CHAMP CARRY 


President 
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(WENNESSCEE CORPORATION 


TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 


November 15, 1955 


CASH DIVIDEND 

A dividend of forty-five 
(45¢) cents per share was de- 
clared payable December 21, 
1955, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness November 30, 1955. 

EXTRA CASH DIVIDEND 

An extra dividend of 
twenty - two and one- half 
(2214¢) cents per share was 
declared payable January 11, 
1956, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness November 30, 1955. 

STOCK DIVIDEND 

In addition, a 3% stock 
dividend was declared pay- 
able January 11, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at the 


close of business November 
30, 1955. 


The above cash dividends 
will not be paid on the shares 
issued pursuant to the stock 
dividend. 


Joun G. GreensurcH 
61 Broadway Treasurer. 


New York 6, N.Y. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY- 
FOX FILM CORPORATION 


A quarterly cash dividend of $.40 
per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Corporation has been 
declared payable December 24, 1955 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on December 7, 1955. 


DONALD A. HENDERSON 


Treasurer 

















REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE 
Modern 7-room house, 3 bedrooms, 1% baths, 2 
garages, fruit trees, landscaped 2 acres fenced, 
total acreage 59. Located in small town in planta- 
tion section of South Carolina. Ideal for retire- 
ment, good year around weather. Price $12,500. 


Box No. 677, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.-6 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1955 1954 


40 Weeks to October 7 


American Optical ....... $2.74 $1.97 
Chesapeake Corp. (Va.).. 5.01 3.68 
Cincinnati Mill. Machine.. 3.54 9.51 
ere 1.16 0.71 


Ashland Oil & Refining... 1.56 0.92 
California Electric ....... 0.87 0.72 
Columbia Gas .......02.: 1.14 0.93 
Consol. Natural Gas..... 2.69 2.64 
Ke PAWEL isc.ce eens 3.42 3:35 
Duquesne Light ......... 2.25 2.29 
El Paso Natural Gas..... 2.62 2.27 
Montana-Dakota Utilities. 1.36 1.35 
Oklahoma Natural Gas... 1.81 1.60 
Peninsular Telephone .... 2.28 2.36 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke.. 10.43 11.01 
Potomac Electric ....... 1.29 1.21 
Rhinelander Paper ...... 3.02 2.61 
South Carolina El. & Gas. 1.38 1.34 
United Gas Corp......... 2.10 2.11 
West Penn Elec.......... 2.01 1.83 
Wisconsin Pwr. & Lt..... 1.71 1.68 

9 Months to September 30 
Adenical Gore: .ick ic cccns 1.43 1.86 
Aluminium Ltd. ......... *3.69 *2.98 
Aluminum Goods Mfg..... 2.02 1.20 
Amerada Petroleum ..... 2.86 1.85 


Amer. Investment (Ill.).. 1.95 1.83 
American Maracaibo .... 0.51 


Amer. Zinc, Lead ....... 1.34 1.20 
Amaconda (Ge: ..fsins cs: 5.65 221 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 5.51 4.10 
Anheuser-Busch ......... 1.56 2.34 
Arkansas Fuel Oil........ 1.51 1.52 
Armstrong Cork ........ 2.18 1.94 
Basic Refractories ....... 1.91 0.45 
Bell Tel. of Canada...... *1.74 *1.77 
Bigelow-Sanford ........ 160 D101 
Borg-Warner ........... 3.29 1.89 
Braniff Airways ......... 0.72 1.56 
Lee re 1.95 1.43 
oe Te ee D1.80 6.46 
Pee TNE: 4 ks kta chicas 1.23 0.22 
Butte Copper & Zinc...... 0.68 0.05 
Callahan Zinc-Lead ...... 0.06 D0.006 
Celanree Corp. ...i6c.<... 0.88 0.07 
Century Electric ........ 0.52 0.32 
Chemway Corp. ......... D0.06 0.16 
Chicago & Eastern Ill..... 2.84 1.48 
Caryeter (ete. nix Eo csass 8.11 0.43 
Cities Servite .....<2... 3.28 2.69 
Columbia Broadcasting ... al.19 al.04 
Compo Shoe Machinery... 0.65 0.57 
Creole Petroleum ........ 2.84 ya | 
Curtis Publishing ........ 0.31 0.64 
Detroit Steel Products.... 2.81 2.38 
Diamond T Motor....... 0.01 D0.63 
Eastern Air Lines........ 1.90 0.72 
Edison (Thomas A.)..... 1.71 0.93 
Food Machinery & Chem.. 3.54 2.91 
Foster Wheeler ......... 1.55 5.61 
General Acceptance ...... 0.94 0.88 
Gen. Public Utilities...... 2.61 2.45 
Glee Ae oo ciscacwices 0.85 D0.72 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 4.32 3.26 
Great Northern Paper.... 3.21 2.78 
Hackensack Water ...... 2.67 2.90 
Hastings Mfg. .......... 0.29 0:38 
Hershey Chocolate ...... 3.06 1.89 
8 a ae 1.38 0.69 
nee 2.75 $2.17 
Household Finance ...... 1.75 1.77 
ae 0.05 D0.01 
Int’l Cigar Machinery.... 1.26 1.10 
SE POE Fesevcco cea dion's 5.54 4.57 
Kansas City Southern .... 4.21 3.52 








EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: — 1955 1954 


9 Months to September 30 


Lamson Corp. (Del.)..... ™ 74 $1.79 
Lowenstein (M.) ....... 2.69 1.83 
a 3.27 0.39 
Ce | ee 0.53 0.69 
Mead, Johnson .......... 1.54 1.07 
Merrill Petroleum ....... *0.17  *D0.23 
Midwest Oil ............ 1.76 1.72 
Missouri Pacific ......... 8.83 4.16 
Nati City Lépes......... 2.02 1.93 
Nat’l Cylinder Gas....... 1.61 1.66 
Nat’l Fuel Gas........... 1.40 1.36 
New England Tel. & Tel. 6.23 5.65 
Pacific Finance .......... 3.32 2.41 
Pacific Western Oil...... 0.57 0.93 
Paramount Pictures ..... 3.51 2.89 
Parkersburg-Aetna ...... 1.18 0.38 


Peoples Drug Stores..... 1.61 1.70 


Pfeiffer Brewing ........ 0.17 0.43 
<<. ee 4.61 2.91 
ee ae 1.21 0.53 
Pitney-Bowes ........... 2.00 1.73 
Pittsburgh & West Va.... 2.17 1.44 
Powdrell & Alexander.... 0.06: D1.43 
a, ee 2.82 2.36 
Reading Tube ........... 1.18 1.15 
Reliance Mie. ........... 0.87 0.22 
er 1.21 1.34 
Semponed Ol ............ 1.40 1.46 
Seiberling Rubber ....... 1.74 0.19 
Shattuck (Frank G.)..... 0.26 0.25 
| er 4.25 4.30 
Sonotone Corp. .......... 0.48 0.26 
a 8 te 42.89 D2.07 
Sterling Drug ......... | 2.64 
| a 0.33 0.27 
Storer Broadcasting ..... 1.14 1.03 
Sunshine Mining ........ 0.41 0.50 
Superior Steel ........... 3.48 0.49 
TelAutograph Corp. ..... 2.41 1.49 
Texas Instruments ....... 0.34 0.27 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil... 2.18 2.01 
SW GOMER ceeds cc. isa D0.35 2.45 
Union Oil of Cal......... 3.73 3.98 
United Park City Mines.. 0.07. D0.07 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery 2.04 0.48 
Universal-Cyclops ....... 3.74 3.11 


Vulcan Detinning ........ 1.33 1.12 


Welbilt Corp. ........... 0.12 D1.02 
6 Months to September 30 

Burgess Battery ......... 1.54 1.16 
Gerber Products ......... 1.34 1.42 
meme CA 2 i. ..sdicivns 1.68 0.82 
3 Months to September 30 

Allied Artists Pictures.... 0.11 0.08 
a re 0.67 0.64 
CB. ek hchiicies 1.44 0.46 
Fox (Peter) Brewing.... 0.07 0.01 
Franklin Stores ......... 0.28 0.22 
Menasco Mig. ...:....... 0.12 0.17 
12 Months to August 31 

Consol. Textiles: 0.4.2.0... 0.02 D0.37 
Dayton Malleable Iron.... 1.47 3.79 


eee a 3.77 2.43 
Schenley Industries ,..... 1.40 0.87 


United Specialties ....... 0.32 0.42 

12 Months to July 31 
Bom Stores .....5..:%.. 1.86 1.70 
Buffalo-Eclipse .......... 1.66 1.76 
DerGiees Wie... .. os bci cc. 1.47 1.28 
Davidson Bros. .......... 0.91 0.78 
NE NE og ke Oo 1.49 1.97 
Young Spring & Wire.... 0.42 3.32 





*Canadian currency. tAdjusted for 100% stock 
dividend paid October 6, 1955. tIncludes special 
credit. a-—-On combined common. D—Deficit. 
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Airlines 





Concluded from page 13 


tion by Eastern, but the transaction 
still has to be passed upon by the 
CAB as a whole and by President 
Eisenhower. Colonial’s route struc- 
ture extends from Ottawa and Mon- 
treal down through New York State 
and Pennsylvania, connecting with 
Baltimore and Washington and link- 
ing these cities, as well as New York 
and Newark with Bermuda. Plane 
utilization, however, is low and traf- 
fic is subject to seasonal variations, 
a situation also affecting Northeast. 
The present high price of the shares 
is based not on earning power but 
on speculative interest based on 
merger possibilities. 


What's Ahead? 


Some of the smaller airlines may 
have a bright future ahead while 
others in the course of time will dis- 
appear through merger. Because of 
their erratic earnings records none 
can be considered as an investment 
possibility. The only company with 
any dividend record at all is Con- 
tinental, which has made payments 
over the last five years. Should new 
short-haul planes be developed for 
improved earnings performance the 
situation may change. 


Oil Business 





Concluded from page 4 


ments to portfolio holdings. The 
former company owns 200,000 shares 
of Amerada, the latter 180,000 Am- 
erada, 15,000 International Petro- 
leum, 34,730 Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia and 81,400 Standard Oil (New 
Jersey). Time Inc. holds 144,540 
shares (10.8 per cent) of Houston 
Oil. Matson Navigation owns 500,- 
000 shares (13.3 per cent) of Hono- 
lulu Oil, which in recent years has 
provided $625,000 of dividends; 
Matson’s net income last year was 
$2.8 million. 

Aro Equipment has leases in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Illinois 
and Indiana. American Cyanamid 
owns 49 per cent and Pittsburgh 


NOVEMBER 30, 1955 


Plate Glass 51 per cent of Southern 
Minerals, an oil and gas producer op- 
erating in Texas. Distillers Corpora- 
tion-Seagrams has invested over $15 
million in properties located in Okla- 
homa, Louisiana and Kansas, and to 
date has obtained net production 
amounting to around 2,400 bafrels a 


day. An additional investment of $12 
to $15 million is planned for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Monsanto Chemical 
recently acquired Lion Oil, increas- 
ing its total assets as of June 30 to 
$559 million from $403 million. In 
1954, Monsanto earned $23.7 million 
and Lion Oil $11.1 million. 











Stock of the company. 


15, 1955. 
November 2, 1955 


Penn-lexas 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
The Board of Directors has today declared the regular quarterly dividend of forty 


cents ($.40) per share on the $1.60 Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock and the 
regular quarterly dividend of thirty-five cents ($.35) per share on the Common 


Both dividends are payable December 31, 1955 to stockholders of record December 


L. D. SILBERSTEIN, President 














$20 GIFT 


A year’s subscription includes 52 week- 
ly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD, 
12 monthly pi of “Independent 
Appraisals,’’ Personal Advice-by-Mail 
Privilege, and new $5 “Stock Facto- 
graph’ Manual, 41st Edition. 
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From 





You Can Say ‘Merry Christmas F 


With The 52-Time Reminder 
Of Your Thoughtfulness 


FINANCIAL WORLD 





Mail Gift Orders Now, Before Holiday Rush 
We Mail Gift Card With Your Best Wishes 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
(C1 For enclosed $20 check (or M.O.) please send FINANCIAL WORLD one year to: 
( For enclosed $1! check (or M.O.) please send FINANCIAL WORLD 6 months to: 


RO ct eter aceasta. Aenea esas ste Cab iene s 
[) Check here if gift subscription is NEW ....[] Check here if RENEWAL 


xd Send GIFT CARD to arrive just before Christmas with Best Christmas Wishes 
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$11 GIFT 


A 6-months’ 


includes 
26 weekly copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD, 6 monthly copies of “Inde- 
pendent Appraisals,’’ Personal Advice- 
by-Mail Privilege, and new $5 “Stock 
Factograph”’ Manual, 41st Edition. 


subscription 








an 


(Nov. 30) 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Clinton Foods, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1945, Delaware; established 1906. 
Office: 445 Park Ave., New York 22. N. Y. An- 
nual meeting: Third Monday in April at 110 
W. 10th St., Wilmington, Del. Number of stock- 
holders, 5,500. 
Capitalization: 


ana ee ES os 5 c0s oa vase een keen None 
Common stock ($1 par) ....... *1,337,928 shares 


*Chairman-President Moss and family own 
about 173,000 shares (13%). 

Business: Third largest manufac- 
turer of bulk and package products 
from corn, including syrups, oils, 
starches, sugars (dextrose), feeds and 
prepared dessert puddings. Plant in 
Clinton, Iowa, has a daily capacity of 
58,000 bushels, and facilities for storing 





680,000 bushels. In 1954, sold the 
frozen foods business (Snow Crop) to 
Minute Maid Corp. for $22.5 million 
cash and $17.3 million debentures. 

Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $8.6 million; ratio, 
1.4-to-4 ; cash, $2.6 million; U.S. Govt’s, 
$17.2 million. Book value of stock, 
$26.69 per share. 


Dividend Record: Paid 1942 to date. 


Outlook: Sales will continue pri- 
marily to reflect the level of disposable 
income, with profit margins depending 
upon corn supplies and prices. Disposal 
of the volatile frozen foods division 
should produce greater earnings sta- 
bility. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended Dec, 31: 


Earnings Dividends Price Range. 
1949... $3.67 $2.40 35%—24% 
1950.. *2.28 2.40 37%—29% 
1951.. 0.88 2.40 344%4—24% 
1952.. £1.50 0.40 254%—18% 
1953.. 74.01 1.10 291%4—22% 
1954.. 73.09 1.20 42 %—24 
1954.. §0.41 wae) -_ eapesheateiiale 
1955.. 72.05 x1.75 x45%—34% 





*Nine months to September 30; fiscal year 
changed. ;Year ended September 30. fAfter 
$1.74 net inventory write down in 1951; after 
losses from sales of assets, $0.17 in 1951, $0.26 
in 1952. §Three months to December 31; fiscal 
year changed back; before $5.89 special charges 
and extraordinary losses. {Nine months to 
ener 30; no comparison. x—To November 
£2. 





The Jaeger Machine Company 





Incorporated: 1906, Ohio. Office: 550 West 
Spring Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. Annual meet- 
ing: Third Saturday in September. Number of 
steckholders: about 2,500. 

Capitalization: 


Rap Mpa WE. ts 6 cas Sapesssesnanseee *$202,935 
Capital stock (no par)............ 397,843 shares 





*Contract payable. 


Business: Manufactures concrete 
mixers for construction and road build- 
ing, air-compressors, contractors’ 
pumps, equipment for spreading and 
finishing concrete and bituminous pave- 
ments, hoisting engines, plaster and 


mortar mixers and self-propelled aggre- 
gate spreaders. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
June 30, 1955, $6.3 million; ratio, 4.5- 
to-1; cash, $2.0 million; inventories, 
$4.2 million. Book value of stock, 
$20.25 per share. 

P Dividend Record: Payments 1934 to 
ate. 

Outlook: Company’s fortunes are 
linked to road construction activity, 
thus plans for modernization and ex- 
tension of the country’s highway sys- 
tems is an important favorable factor. 

Comment: Stock is a businessman’s 
commitment. 


DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended June 30: c-——Calendar years——,, 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1948.... $3.87 $2.05 23%—18 
1949.... 1.82 1.30 185%—11% 
1060.... 240 1.70 18%—14% 
1951.. 3.08 2.00 22%—18% 
Hee..<. 2 2.00 264%4—19% 
TOSS. cs. TERR 2.00 25 —17% 
1954.... 2.03 2.00 30%—19 
1955.... 2.19 72.00 7+34%—27% 





*After $0.36 non-recurring pension charge. 
+To November 22. 





A. O. Smith Corporation 





Incorporated: 1916, New York; established 1874. 
Office: 3533 North 27th Street, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in No- 
vember at Eddyville or elsewhere in N. Y 
Number of stockholders: 1,640. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt (notes payable) $32,000,000 
Capital stock $10 par)........... 1,001,000 shares 


Business: Makes automobile chassis 
frames and other products including 
large diameter welded steel pipe for 
natural gas and oil industries, oil well 
casing, pressure vessels, heat exchang- 
ers, welded steel railroad products, 
electric motors, vertical turbine pumps, 
domestic and large volume water heat- 
ers, home heating boilers and furnaces, 
gas conversion burners, welding elec- 
trodes and welding machines, meters, 


liquid gas systems, Harvestore (steel 
storage structure), gasoline dispensing 
pumps, aircraft landing gears, air- 
frames, aircraft propellers, bomb cas- 
ings, etc. Has introduced a home com- 
bination heating and air conditioning 
unit. Management continuously under 
the founding family. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
July 31, 1955, $62.7 million; ratio, 5.1- 
to-1; cash and equivalent, $15.0 million; 
inventories, $32.8 million. Book value 
of stock, $74.19 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1922-31, 
and 1940 to date. 


Outlook: Petroleum (including natu- 
ral gas) and automotive industries 
each provide about one-third of sales, 
remainder coming from aviation and 
other industries. Diversification tends 


to cushion cyclical and other irregu- 
larities in sales and earnings in the 
company’s several divisions. 


Comment: Stock is speculative. 


*DATA ON STOCK 


Years ended July 31: 
c——Calendar Years——, 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1948.,.. £$6.89 [$0.87% 35%—23 
1949.... 7.038 1.60 32%—19 
1950.... 17.46 1.60 364% —28% 
1961.... 700 1.70 39 54—32% 
1952.. $5.02 2.00 38%—32% 
1963.... 5.11 2.00 37 —23% 
1954.... 5.41 2.00 42 —25% 
1955.... 6.01 y2.20 y62%—37% 





*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1948. 
{Before $0.53 research and development reserve. 
§Including $1.05 tax carryback credit. Paid 
100% in stock. y—To November 22. 





Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1936, Indiana, succeeding a 1929 
consolidation of established companies. Office: 
941 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in October. 
Number of stockholders: Preference. 2,780; com- 
mon, 7,200. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt (notes payable)...... $12,600,000 
*Preference stock 5% cum. prior 

[eGR SEE) occ cccud suseeeeoeeae 491,347 shares 


Common stock ($1 par)........ 71.304,995 shares 


*Callable at $21. fChairman Stokely holds 
248,301 shares (19.0%). 





Business: Operates 58 plants in U.S., 
Canada and Hawaii for processing and 
packaging of food products under the 
principal trade names Stokely’s Finest, 
Van Camp and Honor Brand (frozen 
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foods). About 5% of domestic produc- 
tion is packed under private labels of 
distributors. In 1954, acquired for $5.6 
million Pictsweet Foods, fruit and vege- 
table processor and distributor. 
Financial Position: Working capital 
May 31, 1955, $37.6 million; ratio, 


- 3.8-to-1; cash, $5.9 million; marketable 


securities, $461,851; inventories, $31.3 
million. Book value of common stock, 
$26.32 per share, adjusted for subse- 
quent stock dividend. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred 
payments; on common, stock dividends 
1944-47, 1951, 1953 and 1955; cash 
1935-37 and 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume will continue 
to reflect changes in consumer income, 
while sizes of crops and variations in 
produce prices often result in relatively 


wide earnings fluctuations. Diversifica- 
tion into frozen foods should be a fa- 
vorable earnings factor. 

Comment: Preferred stock is a busi- 
nessman’s commitment; common is 
speculative. 


*DATA ON COMMON STOCK 


Years ended May 31: Calendar Years 
Earnings Dividends Price Range 








1948.. $1.57 $082  14%—7% 
1949.. 41.77 082  11%— 7% 
1950.. 41.30 082  14%— 8% 
1951.. 3.31 +082  16%—12% 
1952. . 145 087 14%—12% 
1953... 1.76 $0.78  13%— 9% 
1954... 1.938 0.64  16%—10% 
1955... 2.52 +8§0.93  §19%—15 





Adjusted for all stock dividends. Revised by 
company. {Paid stock dividends: 5% in 1951, 
5% in 1953, 10% in 1955. §To November 22. 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


Dec. 1: Allied Products; Amerada 
Petroleum; American Air Filter; Ameri- 
can Hair & Felt; Beatrice Foods; Bene- 
ficial Finance; Black & Decker; Butlers 
Inc.; Central Indiana Gas; Colgate- 
Palmolive Co.; Emerson Electric Manu- 
facturing; Federated Department Stores; 
General Cable; General Realty & Utili- 
ties; Hercules Motors; Hershey Cream- 
ery; Industrial Acceptance; Interna- 
tional Shoe; Knott Hotels; Mercantile 
Stores; Midland Steel Products; New 
England Electric System; Northern 
Illinois Gas; Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph; San Diego Gas & Electric; Seton 
Leather; Sun Chemical; Udylite Cor- 
poration; Wallace & Tiernan; Wayne 
Knitting Mills. 

Dec. 2: Admiral Corporation; Colum- 
bia Baking; Continental Air Lines; 
Duraloy Co.; Electric Storage Battery; 
Gardner-Denver; Indianapolis Power & 
Light; Island Creek Coal; Niagara 
Share; North American Aviation; 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke; Plough 
Inc.; Radio Corporation; Shamrock Oil 
& Gas; Sharon Steel; Trico Products; 
Twin Coach; Union Bag & Paper; Uni- 
versal Leaf Tobacco. 

Dec. 5: Campbell Red Lake Mines; 
Central West Utilities; Consolidated 
Dry Goods; Drexel Furniture; Endicott 
Johnson; Fairmont Foods; General Pub- 
lic Service; International Power; Locke 
Steel Chain; Miller-Wohl; Rose’s 5, 10 
& 25 Cent Stores; St. Lawrence Cor- 
poration; Smith-Corona. 

Dec. 6: American Crystal Sugar; Ar- 
row Hart & Hegeman Electric; Briggs 
Manufacturing; Capitol Records; Carter 
(J. W.); Central Illinois Gas & Electric; 
Cerro de Pasco; Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool; Clayton & Lambert; Dunhill In- 
ternational; General Controls; Giddings 
& Lewis Machine Tool; Great Lakes 
Steamship; Helena Rubinstein; Heller 
(Walter E.); Minneapolis St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railroad; National 
Linen Service; New Process; Nunn- 
Bush Shoe; Penney (J. C.) Co.; Polaroid 
Co.; Ritter Co.; Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad; Tri-Continental Corp.; Union 
Twist Drill; Universal-Cyclops Steel; 
Ward Baking; West Kentucky Coal. 








ANACONDA 


DIVIDEND NO. 190 
November 23, 1955 

The Board of Directors of 
THE ANACONDA COMPANY 
has today declared a dividend 
of Two Dollars ($2.00) per 
share on its capital stock of 
the par value of $50 per share, 
payable December 22, 1955, 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on De- 
cember 2, 1955. 

C. EARLE MORAN 


Secretary and Treasurer 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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GAS 


TRANSMISSION # 
COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 







AMERICA'S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS * 


Es — quarterly dividend of 35c per 
DIVIDEND share has been declared on the Common 
Stock, payable January 3, 1956 to stock- 

NO. 33 holders of record on December 9, 1955. 


J. E. IVINS, Secretary 


Fees Bee eaeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeaeeaananeg 
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YALE & TOWNE 
DECLARES 271st DIVIDEND 
S 75¢ PER SHARE 


On Nov. 22, 1955, 


STA, s_¢ Zi 
‘Scene!  CELANESE 
cents 






































per share was CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
declared by the Board 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 

o eat - heme Board of Directors has this day 

of past earnings, declared the following dividends: 

| g 

payable on 4%% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 

« Jan. 3, 1956, to The regular quarterly dividend for 
stockholders of record the current quarter of $1.12% per 

‘ at the close of business share, payable January 1, 1956, to 

ALE - : 
Dec. 9, 1955. holders of record at the close of busi- 

* ness December 2, 1955. 
f F. DUNNING 7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
E tive Vice-President and Secret The regular quarterly dividend for 
oni <psttnlngpaigpinee: -yipameimaben the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
THE YALE & TOWNE Mfc. co. payable January 1, 1956, to holders 
ois of record at the close of business 
Cash dividends paidin every year since 1899 December 2, 1955. 
COMMON STOCK 

12% cents per share payable Decem- 

f — ber 22, 1955, to holders of record at the 
close of business December 2, 1955. 
UTILITIES R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 


COMPANY November 22, 1955. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Board of Directors todcy 
declared a dividend of 32 cenis 


per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company, payable Janu- Cc RR a N E Cc O. 
ary 3, 1956 to stockholders of DIVIDEND 


record at the close of business 


December 1, 1955. The Board of Directors of Crane 

























™ bn Co. has declared a regular quarter- 

\_ November 18, 1955 ef ly dividend of $.50 per share on 

! : - the outstanding Common Shares 

of the Company, payable on Dec. 

EM, Aa ane 19, 1955, to Shareholders of record 

tiie PITTSBURGH at the close of business on Dec. 2, 
= —— St CONSOLIDATION 1955. 

COAL COMPANY K. L. Karr, 


at a meeting held today, declared a quar- Secreta ry 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share on the 
on Stock of the Company, payable 


on December 13, 1955, to shareholder. of 
record at the close of business on December 
2, 1955. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN CORCORAN, 








Vice-President & Secretary 
November 21, 1955. 
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IBM INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 163rd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a Quarterly Cash Dividend of 
$1.00 per share, payable December 10, 1955, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
November 18, 1955. Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks prepared on IBM Accounting 
Machines wa be mailed. 

ILLIAMS, Executive Vice Pres. & 


Treasurer October 25, 1955 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


® 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a stock dividend at the rate of 
two and one-half shares for each 100 shares held, 
to be issued January 27, 1956, or as soon there- 
after as practicable, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on January 4, 1956. Trans- 
fer — we not be closed. 

A. ILLIAMS, Executive Vice Pres. & 


RE October 25, 1955 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that divi- 
dends in the respective amounts per 
share set out below, have been de- 
clared payable January 1, 1956, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business, December 1, 1955, on 
the following outstanding shares of 
ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 
COMPANY LIMITED: 


Preferred 28\4¢ per share 
Common 3714¢ per share 
By Order of the Board 
L. B. POPHAM, Secretary 
Toronto, November 10, 1955 




















ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE |: 


COMPANY 


Two Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Common Stock Dividend 


Seneusceses oeeee ee er uear tT 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a cash dividend of 
:| sixty-five cents (65¢) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable 
January 3, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness December ¢, 1955. 

B. M. BETSCH, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


November 17, 1955. 




















ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 
vance, giving old and new addresses. 
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Financial Summary 


READ 


SCALE 








SCALE 

















1 
Adjusted for 1947-49= 100 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1994 J) F MAM J J) AS ON D 
. 2 a ee 195 
Trade Indicators Nov. 5 tg iz Nov. 19° Nov. 2 
TElectric Output GROW) « ....6.66cccccsccceses 10,853 10,878 11,149 9,317 
Peeieht (ar DA sao 6 nik Sis Kishk ei SR 808,709 796,632 +800,000 708,749 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)...... 99.6 99.2 99.0 80.3 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49=100)...... 149.7 149.0 148.7 119.2 
a ES 1954 
‘Nov. 2 Nov. 9 Nov. 16 Nov. 17 
qCommercial Loans ...... Federal Reserve ) $25,303 $25,485 $22,107 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....; Bank Members } 3,934 3,841 3,036 
qDemand Deposits ....... 94 Cities 56,394 55,955 eH 55,682 
{Brokers’ Loans (New Vet CP. cicccccans 1,901 1,839 $1,847 1,503 
~ $000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones — — 1955 ~ a 
Averages: Nov. 16 Nov. 17 Nov. 18 Nov. 21 Nov. 22 High 
30 Industrials .. 487.38 485.26 482.91 477.30 481.91 487.45 388.20 
20 Railroads ... 161.30 161.04 160.05 159.50 161.67 164.29 137.84 
15 Utilities 64.96 65.00 64.89 64.73 64.89 66.68 61.34 
are 171.81 171.81 171.00 169.66 171.30 173.51 144.29 
se hiniainertoniecaestlia a epi 
Details of Stock Trading: Nov. 16 Nov. 17 Nov. 18 Nov. 21 Nov. 22 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)......... 2,460 2,310 2,320 1,960 2,270 
TOGA TOMEI 55 bro Canis cid eens 1,195 1,187 1,176 1,170 1,177 
Number of Advances .............+-. 468 398 392 428 637 
Nember of Declies .... .icci ccc cccvce. 437 540 548 488 295 
Number Unchanged ................. 290 249 236 254 245 
Gr TUS Beinn ca secnsn ccksicenn 40 K 29 29 37 
POE IE Ts oink kkk daeidaae ess 12 8 8 7 8 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ 99.05 99.07 98.98 98.82 98.81 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $3,684 $2640 $3,330 $3,670 $7,340 
Z 1955 ee 
*+Price-Earnings Ratios: Oct.19 Oct. 26 Nov. 2 Nov.9 Nov. 16 High Low 
50 Industrials ...... 12.14 12.21 12.21 12.93 13.35 13.71 11.21 
20 Railroads ....... 7.82 7.86 7.77 8.14 8.38 11.74 7.68 
20 URES. kkk sse0es 15.13 15.18 15.32 15.54 15.58 16.50 15.01 
*+Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 3.82% 3.80% 402% 3.93% 3.89% 4.38% 3.49% 
20 Railroads ....... 4.99 4.97 5.17 4.97 4.83 5.18 4.45 
pg ee ee 4.68 4.66 461 4.60 4.60 4.71 4.41 
9) Stocks .cccccssces 3.96 3.94 4.12 4.04 4.00 4.44 3.64 
* Average Bond Yields: 
WPA. scr dvetnux tents 3.093 3.087 3.077 3.066 3.063 3.125 2.879 
;, RPT eee ol 3.322 3.314 3.318 3.295 3.294 3.362 3.151 
BOO cated widaweueee 3.567 3.553 3.577 3.565 3.554 3.577 3.471 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. {For latest figures see page 17. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended November 21, 1955 


(Se DERGES  cbkdscd advices ecblads 
Chrysler Corporation 


PapTARIIO NOL: § ccocics:0. Ses wed ss hes 


General Electric 
Colorado Puelséc 160: «.. «sci s00.e0u 
Sperry Rand 
Sears, Roebuck (when issued) 


Westinghouse Electric 


eee e rere eee eee eee ees 


eee ee ee ree eer ere eee seeee 
oeeeeee 


Texas Gall Prommeiaw « oo: sec sssisecde 


eeeer seer eee eee 


Western Union Telegraph............ 


eeee 


Shares -——Closing-——_, Net 
Traded Nov. 15 Nov. 21 Change 
234,400 52% 50% —2% 
133,900 9834 9614 —2y% 
88,300 12 12% + % 
78,000 49% 51 +1% 
75,800 31% Seg + % 
72,100 22% 21% —¥ 
68,200 395% 38% — WA 
63,300 39 43% +4! 4 
62,300 5634 56% 
61,400 21 22% 41% 
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i'l S HERE ! 
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The CAPEHART “Apollo” 
Color Television Set. 





Sebring you the coloiful would you be in 


‘i color television receiver is the brilliant achievement of an outstanding 
group of scientists and technicians working in the laboratories of the 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation and its Capehart 
division. For out of this cooperative effort in electronic research came the 
perfected “Apollo”—designed, engineered and manufactured 
by Capehart. The Capehart “Apollo” is a proven receiver. incorporating 
all the newest developments in color reception, with matchless 
performance and dependability. It’s a major example of the imaginative 
thinking, technical proficiency and production skills that have 
made IT&T a world leader in electronics. 





For full information on Capehart products, INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
write Capehart-Farnsworth Company, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





